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Christmas 


ING, bells, ring, and tell the story afresh 
Of the Word Made Flesh: 


Tell of Infinitude taking the room of a span— 
God Made Man. 


Tell of a helpless Babe, Who in cradle mean will sleep: 
Tell of His power on the scaleless height, in the fathomless deep. 


Tell of a Child Who takes from a mortal breast His food: 
Tell of the One Who feedeth creation’s amplitude. 


Tell of the baby cries, the baby laughter sweet: 
Tell how the heaven of heavens is lying under His feet. 


Tell of the low estate, of the little humble shed: 
Tell of all wisdom and might and glory in that small bed. 


Tell of His mother’s joy, beholding His lovely face: 
Tell how creation lives by this her Creator’s grace. 


Ring, bells, ring, and tell the story afresh 
Of the Word Made Flesh: 

Tell of Infinitude taking the room of a span— 
God Made Man. 
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ON GOING HOME FOR CHRISTMAS. 
BY JOHN BUNKER. 


MOU are, let us suppose, of the metropolitan horde, 

|} a human unit in the multitudinous heap, a sub- 

| wayite, a flat-dweller, a diner-out, a whirling 

wa] atomy amid roaring millions, divorced from all 

the kindly associations, the ancient simplicities 

of neighborhood . . . one of the great dispossessed, in other 

words, a typical New Yorker. Or, if not a New Yorker, then 

a Bostonian, a Chicagoan, a St. Louisan. At all events, you 

are a stranger in a strange town, rolled about in the whelming 

tides of urban existence and doing such work as it has been 

given you to do—a clerk, a banker, a writer, a salesman, a 

merchant, or one learned in the law. But whatever your oc- 

cupation or place of sojourn, each year towards the December 

solstice, you shake off the incubus of habit and determine to 

be, for once at least out of the three hundred and sixty-five 

days, no more a mere banker or supernumerary clerk, isolated 

and lost amid numbers, but a human being with a human 

background and definite human relationships, a recognized 

member of a group, a gens, a tribe, a family. In short, you 
decide to go home for Christmas. 

Consider that pleasant custom which annually, every 
twenty-fifth of December or thereabout, sends scurrying home- 
ward some tens of thousands of people all over this broad 
land of ours. A gracious phenomenon and one full of rich 
significance. For this home-coming, this gathering of the 
clans, is no mere transference of the human machine from 
one point on the earth’s surface to another, nor yet, as our 
scientific friends might affirm, simply another instance of the 
herd instinct, a primeval impulse harking back to the days of 
the caveman and the dark dangers of the wild. No, it is 
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something far higher than these things—a spiritual act, a 
sacramental participation. 

But we grow too general and philosophic, whereas the 
experience is special and individual and particular; and it is 
to you, Reader, that we mean to address our remarks. What- 
ever your departing-point, then, you decide, we have supposed, 
to go home for the holidays—with what heart-warming antic- 
ipations let memory declare. You board the train, and after 
a certain number of miles, you reach the city (the mid-western 
city, say), whence, years ago, you started out on your wander- 
ings. 

At last, you find yourself before the paternal door, you 
ring, you enter, and there, standing with outstretched arms in 
a gesture you have long pre-visualized, is your mother—and 
a little behind her, perhaps, your father, beaming upon you 
with a proud, affectionate, half-quizzical gaze. You advance, 
you gather her into your arms—but over that scene, if you 
please, we shall draw a veil. Suffice it to say, that for one 
high, miraculous moment you are no longer a man, a woman; 
in that instant the years shrivel up and drop off from you like 
a shed garment; custom, habit, and all the mental and spir- 
itual impedimenta with which you have laden your maturity 
vanish at a touch, and you are back again in the days of 
knickerbockers and pinafores. Whatever face you put upon 
the matter elsewhere and at other seasons, now you are 
simply a child, her boy, her girl, drawn in once more from the 
storms of the world and sheltered beneath her protective 
influence. 

Then the good talk begins. First, of course, come your 
adventures, your tales, your experiences, which, though flat 
and unprofitable enough when they occurred, take on now, in 
retrospect and in this sympathetic atmosphere, a strange and 
romantic glamour. The hills far away are always green, and 
stimulated by maternal wonder and appreciation, you rise to 
unusual eloquence, enthralling interest. 

And your auditors, also, have their story to tell: family 
news, neighborhood gossip; births and deaths, arrivals and 
departures, marriages and giving in marriage, romance, love, 
children, school—all the homely details of homely existence. 
“Much,” your mother observes, “may happen in a year.” 
Much, indeed! And, truly, in the presence of these loving 
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informers, things now begin to fall into their right perspective. 
For, after all, what are wars or the fate of empires or the far- 
off rumors of crumbling nations in comparison with this 
simple and intimate recital? Here, indeed, you have “all life 
in a life;” the whole of existence contracted to a span, and you 
the centre of the universe. This is the true microcosm; your 
hand is on the pulse of the world. 

The present occasion, however, is not only a home-com- 
ing, the welcoming back of a far traveler. It is something 
more, and on the morrow dawns the day, the most joyful of 
the entire year, for 


This is the month, and this the happy morn 
Wherein the Son of Heaven’s eternal King, 
Of wedded Maid and Virgin Mother born, 

Our great redemption from above did bring. 


And, with the coming of that day, do you quite realize the 
stupendous mystery of which it is the celebration? Are you 
penetrated with a sense of the sublime dispensation of which 
you and all the other children of Adam are the beneficiaries 
and inheritors? Probably not. The shackles of the world 
are not so easily unloosed. And of what, then, are you think- 
ing as you wend your way along snowy or wind-swept streets 
to Mass—or rather to the three Masses which, by old family 
custom, you hear every Christmas for the good of your soul 
and the honor of the Holy Trinity? Perhaps of the weather, 
perhaps of the old acquaintance you meet on the way, usually 
no doubt of the gifts you are going to give and the loved ones 
who are going to receive them. 

And you enter the church, where there are priests before 
the several altars and rich vestments and incense and fes- 
tooned evergreens and the glow of innumerable candles and 
a choir singing “Adeste Fideles,” and other simple imme- 
morial hymns, which, simple though they are, have an unac- 
countable power to stir you. And so you dispose yourself to 
devotion and join your hands in prayer, and, bowing your 
head, you think of a tiny Babe Who—unfathomable mani- 
festation of Divine Love!—was born in a stable and wrapped 
in swaddling clothes and laid in a manger. And, thinking of 
these things, your heart is filled with praise and gratitude and 
awe and unspeakable adoration— 
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It is, then, Christmas. And so you return home, where 
other business is toward—not the artificial revel of metropol- 
itan gaiety, dancing, and garish music and glittering elec- 
troliers and obsequious servitors; nor yet the dry fare and 
meagre circumstance of restaurant or boarding-house. Ah, 
no; far otherwise is the day celebrated in all these countless 
homes of the mid-western country. 


The feast is spread; the clans arrive. It reminds you of a 
stanza out of “John Gilpin:” 


My sister and my sister’s child, 
Myself and children three 
Will fill the— 


table, and there the parallel breaks down, for you are the 
honored guest, and so are not required to “ride on horseback 
after we,” though, perhaps, you have a tight squeeze for it, 
what with brothers and their wives, and sisters with their 
husbands, and gouty uncles, and maiden aunts, and stout 
cousins, and children bobbing about, and, in general, insin- 
uating their small persons into all sorts of impossible 
places. 

My, what a chatter and stir! The steaming dishes, the 
aroma of food, laughter and talk, banter and gossip, the rattle 
of plates, the faint sub-tinkle of plied cutlery, the musical ring 
of authentic cut glass—was ever such a confused uproar heard 
outside the regions of chaos and the reign of old Night? 
Nevertheless, it strikes upon your ear like the chiming of 
the spheres—a culinary symphony, a gastronomic orchestra- 
tion. 

Duly the courses pass before you, not without their levied 
toll, and then, after the first edge of appetite has been re- 
moved, you take time to look around you and observe. You 
glance at Tom, that younger brother of yours, whom, only a 
short while back, as it now seems, you were cuffing about and 
ruling with the iron hand of three years’ seniority. How pert 
and frivolous he used to be—and how irritating! and yet what 
can surpass his dignity now as he sits there beside his wife of 
a twelvemonth with all the gravity of conscious young-hus- 
bandhood? Not Destiny herself could look more solemn and 
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severe, and you who have known married men of ten, twenty, 
thirty years’ standing, wonder, in your simple bachelor’s way, 
when the young prig will come off his perch and consent to be 
human again. 

But you must not neglect your dinner-partner. At your 
side sits your doting maiden-aunt, your mother’s sister, that 
fond and lovable creature who has watched over you from the 
days of infancy, through boyhood and adolescence, and up to 
the point of manhood and beyond. She, good, innocent soul, 
is busy with reminiscence. She inquires if you remember the 
day when, at the age of five, you tumbled down the cellar- 
steps and threw the household into consternation—or the 
sanguinary combat you had with Willy Rathburne. Willy is 
dead now these many years. Alas, poor Willy. She recalls 
your first day at school, your fevers, your measles, your 
mumps, and all the various ills that juvenile flesh is heir to. 
To all these, you nod assent as to things dimly remembered; 
and you remember, too, if dimly, at all events gratefully, other 
matters to which she does not refer—how, when you were sick, 
she stole into your room at odd moments, smuggling in for- 
bidden delicacies, or to read you a story, or simply to place her 
cool hand on your fevered forehead. 

Meanwhile, talk is not still in other quarters. Your Uncle 
Ned, a whilom drummer-boy of ’61, says, with emphasis, that 
he is certainly glad the war is over; and Aunt Emily replies 
that it has indeed been a terrible strain. And as you sit lis- 
tening to the ancient pair, you presently discover that despite 
recent events, England is as distant to them as Spain under 
Isabella, and the France they are thinking of is, for the most 
part, the France of Lafayette and 1776. 

Family, business, and war: discussion is in full swing all 
around the board—all around the board, that is, except just 
opposite you, where sits that pretty young cousin of yours, 
just turned twenty, whom you last beheld as a chattering miss 
with carroty hair and innumerable freckles. Really, you dis- 
cover with surprise, she has blossomed out adorably—a verit- 
able flower. And, like a flower, too, she droops the pensive 
head and has nothing to say. Though corporeally present, 
spiritually, it is clear, she is far away; nor are roguish intima- 
tions wanting as to the cause of her reverie. Wrapt in sweet 
dreams and fair musings, she is on a plane inexpressibly re- 
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moved from mundane concerns; she, at least, is not one 
of you. 

The guests arise; the tree is lit, and there is a general 
swarming about its mystic splendor. Insensibly, you are 
drawn into the magic circle of childhood and share the fresh 
raptures of nieces and nephews. Or, putting on a clownish 
mood, you tumble about on the floor careless of clothes and 
the restraints of sophistication. 

But lo, there is another attraction, for now is brought for- 
ward for admiring inspection Tom’s three-months-old baby, 
warm from its nesting-place and blinking in the unaccustomed 
glare. Or no, not blinking—what infant ever blinked?—but 
with eyes as bright as beads or dollars, and as round. But 
who can describe a baby? There it lies huddled in its 
mother’s arms, a tiny mass of pink and white, swathed in 
voluminous garments. How is one to act in this presence? 
You whistle, you chuck it under the chin, you wave your arms 
and go through other absurd antics, and it only stares at you 
with a solemnity, profound, abysmal, unearthly, before which 
knowledge is abashed and wisdom bows the head. You prof- 
fer it a tentative finger, and it is in half-a-mind whether to cry 
or be silent. And, finally, you make the crucial move and ask, 
as the phrase is, to “take it.” 

Why is it that mothers—at least, young mothers—are with 
bachelors so chary of their infants? One would think that you 
intended to swing it about your head or dangle it out the 
window. Did a blundering male on some prehistoric occa- 
sion drop the baby—or inadvertently pinch it?—and is this 
reluctance a survival of primitive instinct? At any rate, you 
have asked whether you may hold it, whereupon ensues, in the 
mother’s soul, a terrible struggle between nature and grace, 
between constitutional misgiving and the claims of politeness. 
But, after all, however hard she may find it to credit the fact, 
you are Tom’s brother, and so she hands over the precious 
bundle—though the look in her eye says plainly enough that 
all bachelors are clumsy brutes, and certainly you are far 
from an exception. Orthodoxly, you grasp the infant firmly 
under the arms and lift it on high. And then—wonder of 
wonders !|—it smiles, it gurgles, it coos. You are a made man. 
The mother is your friend for life. Henceforth, do what you 
will, rob, murder, pillage, sink to the lowest degradation, there 
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will always be one at least to discover and proclaim in you 
high virtue and the possession of a noble soul. 

Meanwhile, during this parley, all about you the revelry 
goes on—laughter and music and song and childish merriment. 
And then, imperceptibly, the tumult decreases. The parting- 
hour has come, there is a bustle and scurry for wraps, and, 
one by one, the guests depart, till, at last, you are left by the 
fire, alone once more with those two who are dearer to you 
than all the world beside. You kiss your mother good-night 
and go up to your old prescriptive room, haunt of boyish 
memories, whose least detail is as present, to your mind, as if 
you had left it but yesterday. You stretch out luxuriously in 
the ample bed, your ears yet ringing with jocund voices and 
innecent mirth. And then, insensibly, you float off into the 
region of dreams, peopled with friendly faces and familiar 
forms, and, above all, shining down upon you with a tender 
and holy light, the face of her who, through all change and 
vicissitude, has loved you with a constant and an unwearying 
love. 

Hushed now are all the harsh noises of the world; far, 
far away are its brutal contacts, its blundering cruelties, its 
mean ambitions, its strange sorrows, and all the burdening 
mystery of life. A great peace descends upon you. You are 
asleep once more under your father’s roof. 








LOUIS PASTEUR.'* 
December 27, 1822-September 28, 1895. 
BY SIR BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE, M.D., SC.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“Pour célébrer Louis Pasteur tous les mots ont déja été employés 
dans toutes les langues.”’2 


centenaries of scientific luminaries, in this 

year of grace, 1922, give a decisive answer to 

‘7 Huxley’s ignorant jibe, that the Church is the 

“implacable enemy” of science: the centenary of 

— Johan Gregor Mendel, the inaugurator of a new 

biological era; the centenary of Abbé Hauy, who placed the 

science of crystallography on unshakable foundations, and the 

centenary of Pasteur, greatest of them all, since he embraced 
all science as his kingdom. 

At that famous nursery of great men, the Ecole Normale 
de Paris, Pasteur pursued a course of studies intended to fit 
him as a professional chemist. Curiously enough, his thesis 
for the Degree of Doctor of Science was devoted to crystal- 
lography, of which the founder, Abbé Hauy, had died the very 
year of Pasteur’s birth. Pasteur had now attained his twenty- 
fifth year. 

When Pasteur obtained his doctorate, in 1847, he was 
apparently a mere child among scientists. {A then unexplained 
mystery in crystallography was the known fact that some 
crystals have the optical property of rotating the plane of 
polarization to the right, others to the left.) This problem 
confronted Pasteur and others of his day. The others won- 
dered, Pasteur explained. So startling was his discovery, his 
brother scientists met it with skepticism, and controversy 
raged over his proposition. The matter was referred to Biot. 
After full investigation of Pasteur’s experiments and findings, 
this distinguished man pronounced fa his favor, saying: “My 

1 Pasteur and His Work, by L. Descour, translated from the French by A. F, 
and B. H. Wedd, M.D. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co.), 1s a recent accurate and 
rondanke Dock, in which, however, Pastout's Catholisity receives only passing notice. 


4. to pay tribute to Louis Pasteur.” The President 
+ the Jubilee Celebration of Pasteur, 
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dear boy, I have so loved science all my life long that this 
discovery of yours makes my heart throb with joy.” 

Pasteur’s discovery was the germ of a mighty tree—the 
science of stereo-chemistry, so assiduously cultivated since by 
Le Bel and Van’t Hoff. Here, for the first time, a glimpse was 
afforded into the molecular architecture of chemical sub- 
stances; of their arrangement in the three dimensions of space. 
This science has grown rapidly since its initiation by Pasteur, 
and, of late, by the discovery of the process of X-ray spectro- 
scopy, it gives promise of solving questions of vast scientific 
—and philosophic interest. Such a discovery marked Pas- 
teur as a man of the first rank, and the Government of France, 
more enlightened than some, soon found a place for him as 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Strasbourg—then, 
as now, a French possession. At Strasbourg, he met and, 
eventually, married Marie, daughter of M. Laurent, the Presi- 
dent of the University. She became his devoted helper in his 
future investigations. 

The great scientific struggle over the origin of life was 
then raging. For centuries, the doctrine of Spontaneous Gen- 
eration had been held even by such men as St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas. Redi, in 1698, was the first to subject it to criticism. He 
found that, if meat were kept away from flies, no maggots 
developed in it. Thus stood revealed, though distant, the 
promised land of sterilization. A century later ensued a 
strenuous contest between Needham, an Englishman—the first 
priest to be made an F. R. S.—and Spallanzani, an Italian 
priest, who took the side of Biogenesis, as opposed to Spon- 
taneous Generation. Still a century later, in 1858, Pouchet, a 
Frenchman and a Catholic, asserted the existence of Spon- 
taneous Generation. Then Pasteur set to work on the sub- 
ject. His procedure was that of Redi and of Spallanzani: 
sterilize the substance and exclude from it all but perfectly 
pure air, and no life will appear in it. To name but one prac- 
tical result, the whole “canning” trade depends upon the truth 
of this observation. 

Pasteur, however, did not, as is sometimes foolishly in- 
sisted, disprove the existence, still less the possibility, of 
Spontaneous Generation. That process may, be- going on 
around us without our knowing-it, and inyisible to our eyes. 
It may be the Creator’s method of priduciyig lowly organisms, 
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as it may have been His method of starting life in the begin- 
nings of the world—we do not know. What Pasteur did 
show was that the experiments hitherto relied on to prove 
Spontaneous Generation were fallacious. It is hardly too 
much to say that no single discovery has ever had such re- 
markable and beneficial effects for the human race. 

(Each fermentation is the product of the development of 
a special microbe; this, Pasteur’s first great discovery, laid the 
foundation for the vast and wholly beneficent science of bac- 
teriology. Pasteur found that, in connection with fermenta- 
tion, there were beneficent and maleficent, or “wild,” organ- 
isms. All of these can be killed by heating the fluids contain- 
ing them to a sufficient temperature and for a sufficient time, 
thus completely sterilizing them. Most of the “wild” organ- 
isms can be killed at a lower temperature, which does not in- 
terfere with the useful properties in a fluid such as milk. 
This is, in fact, the process known as “Pasteurization,” to 
which our morning milk is subjected in well-regulated cities. 

Starting from this point, Pasteur engaged in a series of 
investigations, all based on the fundamental principle just 
laid down, and all of vast importance to the human race. The 
first was in connection with the silk-worm disease (1865), 
which raged in the south of France. Pasteur proved that this 
disease, of dual character, part bacterial, part protozoal (part 
vegetable, part animal), was preventable. He was equally 
successful in finding the cause and cure of the so-called 
chicken cholera, which ravaged rural France; and of anthrax, 
so rampant and deadly in the herds of many countries, which, 
in 1891, had destroyed forty per cent. of the 106,260,000 sheep 
on the runs of Australia. In each case, Pasteur successfully 
isolated the germ responsible for the condition, and laid the 
foundation of his second great discovery: | Each infectious 
malady is produced by the development in the organism of a 
special microbe.) His third, and most amazing, discovery de- 
veloped from his investigation of chicken cholera: The mi- 
crobe of an infectious malady, if cultivated under suitable 
conditions, ceases to be noxious and, becoming attenuated in 
its opération, is a valuable remedy and preventative: instead 
of a virus, it is a vaccine. 

The narrative of this last discovery must be briefly given. 
In investigating chicken cholera, and like conditions, Pasteur, 
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like the bacteriologist of today, made what are called “cul- 
tures,” or growths of the organisms under observation, in 
bouillon or some organic jelly or fluid. With the products 
of these cultures, he inoculated living things, such as guinea- 
pigs, in order to observe the results. Vivisection, no doubt: 
without that process, Pasteur could not have discovered any 
of the facts which have saved millions of human lives, as 
valuable, we hope, as the lives he was obliged to sacrifice; to 
say nothing of the millions of animals he saved from pain and 
death by the same experiments. Pasteur went off for a holi- 
day, and while he was away his cultures of chicken cholera 
were not renewed. On his return, he found, to his great sur- 
prise, the old cultures would no longer cause the disease, 
when injected into fowls. “In the field of observation, chance 
favors only the trained mind”—a profound saying. An or- 
dinary man would have abused the culture for “going bad,” 
and thrown it away, but Pasteur was no ordinary man. The 
fact set him thinking: the result of his thought was the init- 
iation of the vast method of vaccino-therapy.} Jenner, in Eng- 
land, years before, caught a glimpse of this truth, but the time 
was not ripe for its discovery. He had not then the instru- 
ments of precision which were at Pasteur’s disposal; still less 
those we have in our laboratories today. Jenner found that 
cowpox, a common disease in those. days, inoculated the 
chapped hands of the dairy-maids employed in milking the 
cows, and that these maids seldom caught the smallpox, or, 
if they did, had the disease in a very mild form. 

In Jenner’s discovery lay the germ of Pasteur’s monu- 
mental one:(find the bacillus of the disease, cultivate it in the 
proper media until it has been sufficiently attenuated; if inoc- 
ulated into an organism affected with the disease, it will cure 
. it: if into an organism unaffected with the disease, but in 
danger of infection, it will prevent it.) Here we have the prin- 
ciple of the so-called autogenous vaccines, so much and so 
beneficially employed today. In the case of boils, for instance, 
the surgeon ascertains by bacteriological methods that a 
staphylococcus, i. e., a lowly bacterial organism, is at the bot- 
tom of the trouble. He makes a culture from the patient’s 
own bacteria. It is treated so as to become a vaccine, and 
injected into the patient in proper doses, usually with suc- 
cess. That is the cure of a disease in esse. The very word 
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“immune” was almost unknown in the present sense, and cer- 
tainly quite uncomprehended, until the time of Pasteur. 
Everybody knew that a person marked with smallpox was less 
likely to catch that disease than another who had never had it, 
and persons were even, like Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
inoculated from mild cases so that, if they had the disease, 
it might be in a mild form, but the real reason for these un- 
doubted facts was unknown until Pasteur discovered it. It is 
too long a matter to take up here, but it is one of the most 
interesting and beautiful discoveries of the last hundred years. 

So far, the observations made concerned chiefly the lower 
rungs of animal life: silkworms, chickens, sheep. Later, the 
applicability of the facts to man became evident. Yet, even 
from the business point of view, Pasteur’s discoveries were of 
enormous importance. Huxley said, after they had been in 
operation but a few years, that they had already saved more 
than would pay the war indemnity demanded by Germany 
from France. We must now speak of Pasteur’s achievements, 
which have brought such amelioration to the sufferings of 
humanity. Of primary importance is his discovery of a cure 
for the horrible disease of Rabies or Hydrophobia. From the 
days of Dioscorides, centuries past, there had been no cure 
known, but the usually inadequate one of cutting out the 
wound and cauterizing it. Sometimes, this was effectual; 
where it was not, the victim was doomed to an end of in- 
describable horror. For this terrible malady, Pasteur sought, 
and found a cure. 

The great difficulty of investigation arose from the fact 
that the organism, or venom, of hydrophobia was not, and is 
not, discoverable where one would expect, namely, in the mu- 
cous saliva flowing from the mouth. Pasteur, naturally, se- 
lected this saliva for his first experiments, obtaining what he 
required from a little child who died of rabies, after twenty- 
four hours of the most excruciating agony, in one of the Paris 
hospitals. He found a bacterium in the sputum, and naturally 
thought it was the organism of hydrophobia. But it failed 
to produce the disease in a dog. It was a bacterium, no doubt, 
but not the specific organism he was seeking. It would be 
tedious to the general reader to detail Pasteur’s experiments; 
his suspicion that the poison must lurk in the regions of the 
brain; his desperate and dangerous struggles with animals 
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suffering from the disease; the proof that his suspicion was 
correct, and, finally, his discovery of the antidote. 

In 1885, Pasteur first tried his remedy on a human being, 
an Alsatian peasant child bitten in fourteen places by a cer- 
tainly rabid dog. No surgeon being available, the cautery 
was not applied until twelve hours after the bites had been 
inflicted—too late even for the faint hope afforded by that 
procedure—and, for some reason, the cauterization was only 
attempted with carbolic acid, a very ineffective agent in hydro- 
phobia. The boy was brought to Paris. Pasteur debated, 
anxiously, whether he ought to risk a treatment never before 
employed. His medical colleagues believed the attempt 
should be made. The child must shortly die a horrible death 
if nothing were done; at the worst, the inoculation would only 
precipitate the inevitable. The decision was made, and the 
child inoculated with the vaccine prepared from the material 
obtained by Pasteur. Day by day, Pasteur administered 
stronger and stronger doses of the injection, and night after 
night he lay awake, in agony as to the result. Day by day, 
rabbits were inoculated with the same cords with which the 
boy was treated, in order to test the virulence. On the twelfth 
day, the boy was treated with the deadly virus capable of 
producing hydrophobia, but impotent—ez-hypothesi—to af- 
fect those prepared for it by accurately increased doses of less 
violent nature from day to day. The moment was one of 
supreme anxiety. The same virus was inoculated into unpre- 
pared rabbits. They all fell victims to hydrophobia, but the 
boy, Joseph Meister, remained perfectly well. Pasteur’s ex- 
periments were justified: the cure for this dread disease was 
found. “My turquoise,” exclaimed Shylock, “I would not 
have given it for a wilderness of monkeys.” And one may 
feel sure that Meister’s parents would as little regard the sacri- 
ficed rabbits which had helped to snatch their child from the 
grave and—far worse—from a death of exquisite torture. 

But we must turn to another direction, where Pasteur’s 
labors have had wider, though not more beneficent, effect, 
namely, prophylactic inoculations. In hydrophobia, the in- 
jections were only given after the patient had been bitten. 
Naturally—for, after all, a bite from a rabid animal is not a 
thing one need expect, nor prepare for by prophylaxis. The 
same is true of tetanus. But there are conditions where it is 
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wise for every person to guard against some evil he is sure to 
encounter, do what he will—typhoid or enteric fever, for 
example. wy if 

This treacherous and deadly disease was bad enough in 
private life, but worse, far worse, when it dogged the footsteps 
of armies in the field. In the Franco-Prussian War of 1870- 
1871, nearly ten per cent. of the entire German Army were vic- 
tims of typhoid fever, and eleven and three-tenths per cent. of 
those affected died. Twenty years later, in the Boer War, the 
number of men actually killed by the Boers was 7,781; the 
number of men attacked with typhoid, in fly-infested South 
Africa, was 57,684, of whom 8,022 died. “Bacteria were more 
deadly than bullets,” as the late Sir William Osler remarked. 
Nothing was more remarkable in the late war than the small 
number of cases and still smaller percentage of deaths from 
typhoid fever. The difference was due to the protective in- 
oculations of anti-typhoid serum (denounced by ignorant 
fanatics as “pouring dirt into men’s systems”), to which every 
combatant or non-combatant going to the front was required 
to submit. How many thousand lives were saved by these 
inoculations, it is impossible to say, but they all go down in the 
great ledger to the credit of Pasteur. 

A similar story, by the way, not of protective, but ez post 
facto, treatment, might be told about tetanus. The anti-te- 
tanic serum used in the late war, another of the remedies de- 
pendent on Pasteur’s lines of investigation, was most success- 
ful in combating this very fatal disease. 

No story is more sickening than that of hospital surgery, 
yet there is none more full of hope and encouragement. In the 
time of Ambroise Paré when two, three, or more patients, suf- 
fering from any miscellaneous collection of diseases were 
bundled into the same hospital bed; when there were no 
anesthetics and no antiseptics, unless hot irons deserve that 
name, it is no wonder that people perished in thousands. But 
let us, for a moment, study conditions nearer our own times 
that we may comprehend humanity’s debt to Pasteur. In 1867, 
the late Sir James Y. Simpson, of Edinburgh, published a 
paper on “Hospitalism,” which is the standard authority for 
the subject. A very few figures may be given from this. 
Taking all amputations, except those of a minor character and 
those through joints, of 2,089 performed in hospitals, 855, or 
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forty-one per cent., died, whilst of 2,098 performed in country 
practice, 222, or ten and eight-tenths per cent., died. This was 
certainly not due to the greater skill of the country practi- 
tioner: it was due to hospital gangrene and other septic dis- 
eases less likely to occur in isolation outside, than inside the 
crowded hospital. Simpson collected, also, a vast number of 
statistics on childbirth, so closely related to surgery, and he 
found that of 888,302 women delivered in hospitals, 30,394 
died—1 in every 29. Of 934,781 delivered at home, 4,045 died 
—1 in 212. 

A striking difference this, and one due entirely to the 
greater amount of sepsis and consequent puerperal fever in the 
hospitals. One of the first to take action in this matter, to his 
honor be it said, was the late Oliver Wendell Holmes (better 
known as a charming writer than as a medical man), in 1843, 
but not until Pasteur, in 1879, showed its bacteriological cause 
was the danger overcome. What are the resulting sta- 
tistics? Home cases have been reduced to a percentage 
mortality of 0.15 from the 0.47 of Simpson’s day—a very sub- 
stantial gain. But far more remarkable is the change in the 
hospital figures. In the maternity hospitals of today, where a 
large number of cases are of a grave character, the percentage 
is even lower than in private practice. Only God knows how 
many homes, now tenanted by smiling mothers and children, 
would have been desolate but for Pasteur. 

Pasteur’s influence in the field of surgery was indirect, 
for he was not a medical man. He was made a member of the 
French Académie de Médecine, it is true, and the University of 
Bonn, prior to 1870, made him an Honorary Doctor of Médi- 
cine,’ but he had no medical training, and even his more im- 
portant vivisections, such as the trephinings necessary in the 
investigations of hydrophobia, were performed for him by 
medical assistants. Yet it can fairly be said that, by the im- 
provements in medical and surgical practice due to him, he 
has saved more human lives than a whole college of phy- 
sicians and surgeons. This was largely due to the apprecia- 
tion of his work by the late Lord Lister and to the methods 
based on it, which he devised. For right up to Lister’s time, the 
hospital conditions, already alluded to, continued. 


2 The story of this diploma and the return thereof after the war, with the 
correspondence between Pasteur and the University, is one of the few things in his 
life on which it is impossible to dwell with any satisfaction, 
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How are things now? When I entered upon medical 
study the new order was just coming in—bitterly contested 
and sneered at by many old practitioners even in the United 
States where, as in England and Scotland, Listerism, as it was 
called, had a very up-hill battle to fight. I have seen surgeons 
operate in filthy old coats, with the carbolic spray blowing 
vigorously on their backs, and then wonder why their pa- 
tients did not do as well as those of X, who was, in their 
opinion and very likely in fact, no better operator. Above all, 
I may refer to operations for ovariotomy, just coming into 
vogue in my student days, and regarded as of such gravity 
as to warrant not only a special night nurse to each 
patient, but a special senior student to sit up all night with her. 
I can remember doing it myself, and how the surgeon felic- 
itated himself if his patient eventually recovered. Well— 
the Mayos—a glory, if a medical man not belonging to the 
United States may respectfully say so—to the profession of 
that part of the world, from 1905 to 1914, reported six hundred 
and nine cases of ovariotomy with only five deaths—that is 
eight-tenths of one per cent. (Antisepticism or asepticism are 
due to Pasteur and his fundamental discoveries) and the greaf- 
ness of Pasteur is only imperfectly understood unless one 
grasps the greatness of the surgical revolution produced by 
Lister, working on Pasteurian lines. At Pasteur’s jubilee 
celebration, Lister said: “Truly, there does not exist in the 
entire world any individual to whom the medical sciences owe 
more than they do to you. . . . Thanks to you, surgery has 
undergone a complete revolution, which has deprived it of its 
terrors and has extended, almost without limit, its efficacious 
power.” On another occasion, Lister told his audience that 
Pasteur had pointed out a path in which he had done his best 
to walk. 

An extraordinary canard, let loose in the United States not 
many years after Pasteur’s death, stated that he had never 
been really a Catholic; never more than a fairly convinced 
deist, believing in a future life, as indeed he had proclaimed 
on more than one occasion. Who let fly this amazing canard, 
or where it was fledged, I cannot say: it went from paper to 
paper, reached England and was widely disseminated through- 
out the United States. Not the slightest credence was at- 
tached to the story on the other side of the Atlantic: people 
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there were too close to Pasteur, too accustomed to hearing of 
him as a Catholic—“A devout Catholic,” says Chambers’ 
Biographical Dictionary. Nor, of course, could it be believed 
in France, where all that is mortal of Pasteur lies in a chapel 
where Mass is offered for his soul. Some French unbelievers 
shook their heads over what one of them called Pasteur’s 
“ingrained enmity to the critical spirit” (superfatuous state- 
ment about a man whose critical spirit was superlative). 
Others wailed, with Le Dantec, a leader of materialism in 
France: “He was a believer before he was Pasteur, and that 
he has remained, although he is Pasteur.” The story of Pas- 
teur’s own utterance as to his faith and the faith of the Breton 
peasant and the Breton peasant’s wife, is too well known to 
be repeated here. 

The credence given the tale in the United States that Pas- 
teur was not a practical Catholic, happily induced Monsignor 
Guillot to look into the matter and to publish the result of his 
inquiry. A few facts from his statement settle the question.‘ 
Pasteur, at his busiest, never failed to visit Arboy, the little 
village where he was reared, to assist at the Corpus Christi 
procession, and in the autumn, at the blessing of the first ripe 
grapes at the vintage festival. His statement as to the Breton 
peasant, which won such wide publicity, was made at the Dis- 
tribution of Diplomas at Déle College. The year of his death, 
1895, he made his Easter Communion, with his wife, in the 
parish church of Déle, and on Friday, September 25th, re- 
ceived the Last Sacraments of the Church from one of the as- 
sistant priests. To forestall any possible statement that he 
was unconscious at the time and could not prevent his pious 
wife from having her will, he had a long conversation, after 
the ceremony, with Pére Boulanger, O.P., who was his regular 
confessor. 

Pasteur was a great discoverer; a great benefactor of the 
human race; he was also a faithful child of the Holy Church, 
which is Catholic and Roman, and not one of the least of her 
glories. 


4I am indebted for the following data to the footnote on page 32 of Father 
Husslein’s very interesting book, Evolution and Social Progress (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. 1920). 
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THE HOLY SEE AND THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 
OF MOSCOW. 


BY AURELIO PALMIERI, 0.S.A., D.D., PH.D. 


HE Holy See has never ceased to look to Russia 

as an important field for fruitful apostleship. 

Russia drifted into the Eastern schism, not com- 

prehending its significance, and because of geo- 

=< graphical position. It was a great nation, separ- 

ated foo contact with Western Christianity. Thus isolated, 

Russia could not feel the beneficent influence of the “foremost 

see of the Christian world,” to quote an expression of the most 
ancient historians of the Church. 

Therefore, the Catholic Church has ever been animated 
with real affection for unfortunate Russia. One need only 
peruse the first volume of A. Boudon’s latest work, Le Saint- 
Siége et la Russie,’ to find ample and convincing proof of the 
Popes’ paternal reasonableness towards the national aspira- 
tions of tsaristic Russia, and of their desire to spread among 
Russians the idea of true ecclesiastical unity. 

Benedict XV. took a keen interest in the fate of the Rus- 
sian Church under the Bolshevist régime. He suffered and 
wept with the Russian hierarchy. He appreciated the martyr- 
dom of the Russian clergy, and when a letter came to him 
from far Siberia, signed by three Russian bishops, asking for 
help, he did what was humanly possible to alleviate the trials 
of Russia. The allegation that only the Anglican clergy of 
London have cared for the bleeding Church of Russia, is 
wholly inaccurate. The late Pope exerted his influence in 
every way to mitigate the persecutions of the Russian clergy 
by the Bolsheviki. To be sure, his efforts were not crowned 
with success. The red tyranny of Russia, which erects statues 
in honor of Judas in Russian cities, has no respect for insti- 
tutions or personalities. The Pope fulfilled his duty as Su- 
preme Pastor of Christianity, when he sent large sums of 
money for the relief of Russian refugees. 

Pius XI. has admirably continued the work of his prede- 


1 Paris, 1922. 
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cessor. He looks upon wounded Russia with the compassion 
of the good Samaritan. The press of certain countries has 
stated, more than once, that the Pope aims only to take advan- 
tage of the calamities of Russia, to extend his authority, and 
to proselytize the Orthodox Russians. The truth is, the Pope, 
at the present time, is only anxious to save human lives from 
the terrors of famine. Through the initiative of Pius XI., a 
mission has been sent to Russia, of priests of different nation- 
alities, for relief work in the famished provinces. The pur- 
pose of this mission is not religious propaganda. In spite of 
limited resources, the Pope has appropriated the sum of 
2,500,000 lire (approximately $100,000 at present exchange 
rates) for the Russian provinces devastated by famine. 

These apostles of charity, sent by the Roman See, have 
begun their work in the Crimea. At present, the Holy See is 
endeavoring to have them sent into the Volga region, where 
the ravages of famine are beyond all imagination. The mis- 
sion hopes to extend its beneficent work within the starving 
Ukrainia, where a considerable number of ex-uniates long for 
reunion with Rome. But it has been ascertained that the 
commissaries of the Soviets are holding, for the red army, 
food intended for starving civilians, and, therefore, the Pope 
is forced, most reluctantly, to leave the Ukrainians to their 
dreadful fate. For the honor of America, it may be said that 
the practical chief of the mission is an American priest, Father 
Edmund Walsh, S.J., and that the most difficult work of the 
mission is being accomplished with the active coéperation 
of the American Red Cross. 

Russians are fully aware of the beneficent purpose of the 
Holy See. But, on the occasion of the Conference of Genoa, 
a large number of them, especially those who are working for 
the reéstablishment of the Russian autocracy, pretended to be 
shocked by the alleged friendship of the Vatican with the Bol- 
shevist chiefs. Certain Russian, Greek, Serbian, and even 
Anglican papers have slandered the Catholic Church for her 
would-be “philobolshevism.” 

This hostile press found a pretext for anger in the Pope’s 
letter to the Most Reverend Archbishop Signori of Genoa 
(April 7, 1922), urging prayers for the success of the Confer- 
ence there, and his letter to Cardinal Gasparri (April 29, 1922), 
expressing his earnest desire for a new era of peace and jus- 
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tice. Moreover, Monsignor Pizzardo’s mission to Genoa, with 
a memorandum on the religious conditions of Russia, and the 
Catholic interests in that country, has aroused the critics. It 
was alleged that Archbishop Signori went out of his way to 
show courtesies to Tchitcherin, the chief of the Russian 
delegation. 

In order to answer these charges, it is well to quote some 
of the most important Orthodox documents concerning the 
relations between the Holy See and fhe Russian Soviets. 
First of all, we have an appeal to His Holiness from Demetrius 
Merezhkovsky, well known as one of the most brilliant novel- . 
ists and literary critics in Russia, although he cannot be said 
to merit our gratitude as Christians for his book, Julian, the 
Apostate. Merezhkovsky is one of the leaders of that modern 
Russian mysticism which aims to abolish or set aside Chris- 
tian dogma as “unfit for our age,” and to await a new revela- 
tion by the Holy Ghost. 

In his appeal, dated May 4, 1922, and published in the 
Russian paper of Paris, Latest News (Posliednyia Novosti), 
of May 10th, the Russian novelist writes as follows: “On the 
sacred soil of Italy, some priests of the Western Church, with 
the same hands which touch the most blessed particle, touch 
also the bloody hands of the executioners. Do they know 
what they are doing? Do they know that it is the very same 
moment when the churches in Russia are desecrated and pil- 
laged, and the faithful gathered around their sacred buildings 
to defend them are shot down, and the sacred vessels are con- 
fiscated and melted into gold and silver bullion, and sent to 
the foreign countries for the expense of the Bolshevist propa- 
ganda, or sold in one lump?... Do they know that their 
words and speeches are addressed to the violators of all laws, 
who, as soon as they have the supreme power in their hands, 
will desecrate the Catholic Church as they have desecrated 
their own? ... Holy Father! In this fatal hour, when not 
only Eastern Christianity, but all Christian mankind are in 
danger, we appeal to you! The reunion of churches has long 
since been the yearning of the prophetic spirits of Russia, 
who had foreseen the catastrophe which has already occurred 
in Russia, and which threatens the whole world. The uni- 
versal Church, the one pastor, the one flock—this is our hope, 
our faith, our love. But the reunion of the churches is also 
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a great act of love, a great sacrifice. The Spirit of the Lord is 
wherever love is, and wherever love is, there freedom is to be 
found. But, will the work of love ever be achieved by the 
hands of men who preach the murder of their brothers and 
civil war as the only means of social action? ... To alienate 
the Western Church not only from the Eastern, but from 
all the Russian people, to excite hatred against all churches 
as instruments of slavery, there is no better method than 
to conclude an alliance of the Holy See with the worst 
enemies of Russia. We love Russia, and we are intimately 
convinced that the hour is coming when her horrible chains 
will be broken. But free Russia will never forget those who 
took advantage of her past weakness in order to charge 
her with still heavier serfdom. No! Russia will never forget 
either in the present generation or in the future. If that takes 
place—which we cannot believe—namely, a concordat be- 
tween the Holy See and the international gang, who call them- 
selves the Soviets of Russia, the work of reunion would be 
ruined for all time.” 

Still harsher is the style of the Rul, a widely circulated 
Russian paper of Berlin: “The Vatican hopes, by condescen- 
sion, to pave the way to the reunion of churches: the Vatican 
hopes to quench the thirst for faith of Russian souls; but that 
thirst cannot be quenched by any agreement with the perse- 
cutors. The Patriarch of Moscow, surrounded by red guards, 
morally is stronger than the Jesuits (!) who walk freely 
through the streets of the capital of Russia under the protec- 
tion of the Soviets! The results of the policy of Rome will be 
diametrically opposed to its aspirations! Rome will be de- 
ceived like others who trust in Bolshevism. On the ground 
of a fallacious tolerance, the Vatican is signing an alliance 
with the murderers of the Tsars, and of Patriarch Tykhon. 
It was for the Vatican to say its word, and that word, at last, 
has been said.” * 

The resentment of Orthodox Christianity towards the al- 
leged policy of conciliation between Rome and the Soviets 
has been strong in Serbia, where the Russian supporters of the 
old tsaristic régime have found asylum. The official organ of 
the government, Samouprava, published a violent protest of 
the Serbian Orthodox Church against the Vatican. Among 

2“Slovo Vatikana” (The Word of the Vatican), May 14, 1922, n. 453. 
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other banalities, it was declared: “That, by means of a 
treaty stipulated between the Holy See and the Soviets, 
the Pope and the Jesuits have conquered an unlimited right to 
spread Catholicism within Bolshevist Russia, and to increase 
the influence of the Roman Church. It is a great misfortune 
for an Orthodox nation of 200,000,000 souls. The Serbian 
Patriarch and hierarchy feel it their duty to protest against 
the Catholic invasion of Russia, and appeal to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, who is the champion of the Orthodox faith. 
The corrupted West has no right in the East. The Orthodox 
people of Russia cannot be sacrificed to the interests of the 
Vatican.” * 

Another Serbian paper, Balkan, calls the alleged con- 
cordat between the Holy See and Bolshevism, the greatest 
shame of the twentieth century: “The diplomatists of the Vat- 
ican have embraced the murderers of Russia, those who have 
transformed the churches into moving picture theatres, and 
houses of prostitution: who have devastated the monasteries, 
killed the priests and bishops, and shed the blood of number- 
less innocent Christians! This brotherly relation of the Vat- 
ican with the atheists of Bolshevism is aimed at the exploita- 
tion of the national soul of Russia. Just as Lloyd George ob- 
tained from the Bolsheviki the mineral oils of the Caucasus, 
so the Vatican has gained the monopoly of Russian believers. 
The guilt of the Vatican in buying consciences is no less than 
that of the executioners of Moscow, who have sold them.” ¢ 

We have quoted literally the most violent invectives of 
Russian refugees against the supreme power of the Catholic 
Church. As with all slanders of the Papacy, history has al- 
ready passed upon these charges. Leo XIII. once wrote that 
the Catholic Church needs truth, truth, only truth. Several 
months have already passed since the vile accusations quoted 
were written, and the facts have given them the lie. 

We understand the psychological conditions of millions 
of Russian refugees, who have been deprived of their property 
and who, with bleeding hearts, witness the economic ruin, 
martyrdom, and enslavement of their fatherland. They can- 
not bear that anyone outside of Russia should have even the 


3 “Srpska Crkva i katolicko—boljsevicki sporazum” (The Serbian Church and the 
accord between Catholicism and Bolshevism), June 1, 1922, n. 119. - 
4May 14, 1922, 
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slightest and most informal relations with the Bolsheviki, 
even for the purpose of inveighing against their crimes. But 
society cannot ignore a mass of one hundred and twenty mil- 
lion souls and go on as if that mass did not exist! The neces- 
sity of helping Russia, forces those who abhor the Russian 
Soviets to enter into relations with them. It is a great mistake 
for Russians to misunderstand such conduct. 

First of all, as a French paper, Europe Nouvelle, stated, 
the policy of the Vatican is the policy of eternity. This def- 
inition indicates that the Vatican cannot be affected by the 
political changes and turmoils of nations. The Catholic 
Church lives in close contact with human policy, but does not 
follow its vicissitudes. The Catholic Church does not depend 
upon the political conditions of society, as do the Orthodox 
churches, which, as in the case of Russia, espouse the cause of 
a régime, thrive and decay with it. They make their bed; 
they must lie upon it. The mission of the Vatican is, first of 
all, a religious one. The interests of the Catholic Church are 
its constant preoccupation. 

Bolshevism is, at present, the only form of government in 
Russia, a nation having among its inhabitants a large number 
of Catholics. It is, therefore, as necessary for the Vatican to 
enter, in some respects, into relations with Bolshevism, as it 
is incumbent upon the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople to 
communicate with the Sublime Porte for the defense of 
Greek Orthodoxy. But these necessary and sporadic rela- 
tions have nothing to do with an eventual approbation of the 
aims and methods of Bolshevism. They are imposed upon 
the Vatican by the exigencies of the hour, just as, for instance, 
during the Mongol domination over Little Russia, the Russian 
metropolitans and bishops were obliged to entertain relations 
with the Khans of the Golden Horde for the protection of their 
subjects. The Church cannot make war upon political 
régimes that have taken power by violence. She may con- 
demn them, but she has a right to ask of them the necessary 
guarantees for the faithful. 

This is what the Vatican has sought in its communications 
with the representatives of the Soviets. By sending Monsignor 
Pizzardo to Tchitcherin in Genoa, the Holy Father asked only 
for guarantees for both Catholics and Orthodox. In the name 
of the laws of humanity, and of the rights of justice, the Pope 
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claimed full freedom of conscience for Russians and for for- 
eigners; freedom of worship for all creeds in Russia—even 
the Jews. The Pope has acted, not alone as the Supreme 
Pastor of the Catholic Church, but as the Father of all Chris- 
tendom, and as the symbol of elevated and ennobled humanity. 

We know that the Russian Church was still struggling 
under the leadership of Patriarch Tykhon for the defense of 
ecclesiastical property and the inviolability of the churches. 
The initiative of the Holy Father reénforced and invigorated 
the course of the Patriarch of Moscow. When he speaks to 
the Bolsheviki, Pope Pius XI. addresses them not, indeed, as 
a friend, but as the legal representative of the interests of 
Christianity. He claims what is due to all Christians, and his 
petition is an open condemnation of Bolshevist tyranny. Pre- 
cisely because the Bolsheviki are trampling under foot free- 
dom of conscience, the Pope, in a public document, demands 
that they respect the rights of religious consciousness. By 
this act, the Vatican maintains the spirit of solidarity between 
the Christian East and the Christian West. 

The Vatican knows full well what is going on in Russia. 
The Osservatore Romano says: “The decree of the Soviets, 
dated May 23, 1918, guarantees freedom of conscience and re- 
ligion: but information received from authentic sources, in 
various provinces of Russia, demonstrates that the reality does 
not at all correspond to these promises.” 

The Vatican is aware of the mendacity and brutality of 
Bolshevism. It is endeavoring, none the less, to obtain from 
a tyrannical government some mitigation of the persecution 
of both Catholic and Orthodox clergy. If the Bolsheviki have 
massacred twenty-eight bishops and have sent to death, on 
September 10th, Veniamin, Metropolitan of Petrograd, and the 
Orthodox Archbishop of Irkutsk, it must not be forgotten that 
the Catholic clergy are also subjected to violent persecution. 
The relations, therefore, between the Vatican and the Soviets 
have culminated in a protest against the satanic hatred of 
Bolshevism for the Christian religion. 

In short, it is absolutely untrue that the Holy See has 
ever dreamed of concluding any concordat with the Soviets. 
If the Bolshevist régime continue, with its destructive policy 
of abolishing the hierarchical principle and the social con- 
stitution of all Christian denominations, neither the Catholic 
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Church nor the Orthodox can live in Russia. The Vatican has 
raised its voice to claim, for the Christian Churches, the right 
to exist. 

It is a pity that the generous initiative of the Vatican 
should have been greeted by passionate outbursts from Rus- 
sian Orthodoxy. Now that the storm is over, the Pope’s action 
stands out as that of the Father of Christendom. Of course, 
the Catholic Church longs for the return of the Orthodox 
Churches to the centre of Christianity, but she does not pro- 
pose “to buy souls” from the persecutors of the Christian 
faith. She prays and she multiplies evidences of love; she 
gives material and spiritual help, and labors for the final 
reconciliation of Christianity. The evils that now beset Rus- 
sian Orthodoxy, the domestic schism that is shattering its 
masses, would, perhaps, never have taken place if the Russian 
Church had been united with Rome. However this may be, 
the spreading of the Catholic idea in Russia will never be the 
result of any fantastic contract between Bolshevism and the 
Papacy. The greatest joys and triumphs of the Church come 


directly from God; Bolshevism stands revealed as the devilish 
work of the enemies of God and his Divine Son, Jesus Christ, 
Our Lord. 





STARS. 
BY CHARLES J. QUIRK, S.J. 


‘THESE are the tears of all the sainted dead, 
Which God upgathers to adorn the night. 

He shrines them as great jewels overhead 
To show that darkness but enhances light. 





WHERE ALL ROADS LEAD. 
BY G. K. CHESTERTON. 
IIl.—Tue YoutH oF THE CHURCH. 


: HEN the Master-Builder spoke apprehensively of 

the younger generation knocking at the door, it 

a never occurred to him to apprehend 

that it might be the church door. And yet, even 

4 in the figure of Ibsen, might have been found 

stae of so strange a sequel. The very words, Master-Builder, 

are but a tradition from a medizval system, and it is that 

very system which some would now make a rough model for 

the modern system. And if the Master-Builder had been 

driven by his ruthless lady friend to make a tour of Europe, 

looking for the tallest towers to climb, he would soon have dis- 

covered what people of what period had the right to be called 

masters of building. He would have found himself in the 

tracks of many a master, who not only climbed his own tower, 

but carved his own angels or devils at the four corners of it, 
hanging as on wings above the void. 

The artists and art critics of the rising generation had al- 
ready begun knocking at the church door fifty years ago, in the 
time of Ruskin and William Morris. In our own time, a yet 
younger generation of art students are justifying their bold, 
or possibly bald, simplifications by yet severer doctrines drawn 
from the Primitives. The new artists may be, in a chrono- 
logical sense, Post-Impressionists, but they are also, in a strict 
historical sense, Pre-Raphaelites. But this youngest genera- 
tion knocks at the door of the Master-Builder, not only to ask 
about the church of which he was a builder, but also about the 
guild in which he was a master. Medievalism provokes a 
study, not merely artistic, like Morris and Ruskin, but as eco- 
nomic as that of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. Let it be under- 
stood that I am not here discussing whether these views are 
accurate; I am only pointing out that, whatever they are, they 
are not merely antiquated. We may denounce or delight in 
the school of Mr. Eric Gill; but if we denounce it, it will not be 
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merely for being too medizval; it is much more likely to be 
for being very much too modern. We may quarrel or sym- 
pathize with the Guild Socialists; but we cannot deny that 
they do, in fact, think they are advancing a modern thing like 
Socialism by adding to it an ancient word like guild. We 
cannot deny that these men would, in fact, be stared at, guyed 
or made game of merely as advanced and even anarchical 
innovators. The rising generation is not necessarily right; 
but this generation is certainly rising. Its enthusiasms cannot 
be dismissed as emotions of elderly regret. 

I could give, of course, any number of other examples, 
but it is sufficient for this summary to say that there are now 
not only movements, but new movements on our side. I de- 
liberately refrain from dwelling on that with which I have 
been rather more concerned, along with my brother and many 
of my friends; but which Mr. Belloc stood alone in England 
in preaching twenty years ago. Mr. Belloc and my brother 
were not exactly pallid zsthetic reactionaries seeking peace in 
the ruins of the past. The Distributism which they preached 
is now solidifying into a political party all over Europe. But 
in Europe, as distinct from England, the movement had older 
roots; and the glory of it, under God, goes without question to 
the great Pope, Leo XIII. Here I only note briefly the facts 
of the present, to show that they are part of a series that can 
as clearly be traced in the past. It is not true, as the ration- 
alist histories imply, that through the ages orthodoxy has 
grown old slowly. It is rather heresy that has grown old 
quickly. 

The Reformation grew old amazingly quickly. It was the 
Counter-Reformation that grew young. In England, it is 
strange to note how soon Puritanism turned into Paganism, 
or perhaps ultimately into Philistinism. It is strange to note 
how soon the Puritans degenerated into Whigs. By the end 
of the seventeenth century, English politics had dried up into 
a wrinkled cynicism that might have been as old as Chinese 
etiquette. It was the Counter-Reformation that was full of the 
fire and even of the impatience of youth. It was in the Cath- 
olic figures of the sixteenth-and seventeenth centuries that we 
find the spirit of energy and, in the only noble sense, of 
novelty. It was people like St. Teresa who reformed; people 
like Bossuet who challenged; people like Pascal who ques- 
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tioned; people like Suarez who speculated. The counter-at- 
tack was like a charge of the old spears of chivalry. And, in- 
deed, the comparison is very relevant to the generalization. 
I believe that this renovation, which has certainly happened 
in our own time, and which certainly happened in a time so 
recent as the Reformation, has really happened again and 
again in the history of Christendom. 

Working backwards on the same principle, I will mention 
at least two examples which I suspect to have been similar: 
the case of Islam and the case of Arianism. The Church had 
any number of opportunities of dying, and even of being re- 
spectfully interred. But the younger generation always began 
once again to knock at the door; and never louder than when 
it was knocking at the lid of the coffin, in which it had been 
prematurely buried. Islam and Arianism were both attempts 
to broaden the basis to a sane and simple Theism, the former 
supported by great military success and the latter, by great 
imperial prestige. They ought to have finally established a 
new system, but for the one perplexing fact, that the old 
system preserved the only seed and secret of novelty. Anyone 
reading between the lines of the twelfth century record, can 
see that the world was permeated by potential Pantheism and 
Paganism; we can see it in the dread of the Arabian version 
of Aristotle, in the rumors about great men being Moslems in 
secret. Old men, seeing the simple faith of the Dark Ages 
dissolving, might well have thought that the fading of Chris- 
tendom into Islam would be the next thing to happen. If so, 
the old men would have been very much surprised at what 
did happen. 

What did happen was a roar like thunder from thousands 
and thousands of young men, throwing all their youth into one 
exultant counter-charge: the Crusades. The actual effect of 
the danger from the younger religion was the renewal of our 
own youth. It was the sons of St. Francis, the Jugglers of 
God, wandering singing over all the roads of the world; it was 
the Gothic going up like a flight of arrows; it was the rejuv- 
enation of Europe. And though I know less of the older 
period, I suspect that the same was true of Athanasian ortho- 
doxy in revolt against Arian officialism. The older men had 
submitted to a compromise, and St. Athanasius led the younger 
like a divine demagogue. The persecuted carried into exile 
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the sacred fire. It was a flaming torch that could be cast out, 
but could not be trampled out. 

Whenever Catholicism is driven out as an old thing, it 
always returns as a new thing. It suggests some parable in 
which an old man should be driven forth from the fireside to 
wander in the storm like Lear, but should return as a young 
man at the head of a mob, to thunder at the door like Laertes. 
The parable could not merely be a human tragedy, even a 
Shakespearean tragedy. It would have to be, in the most 
exact sense of the words, a divine comedy. In other words, 
that tragedy could only be a miracle play. That particular 
state of things could not be rendered in any story except a 
supernatural story; or, as the skeptic would put it, a fairy 
story. It would be easy enough to make a human tragedy 
about the old man being right, or about the young man being 
wrong, or even about the young man being punished for being 
wrong. But, probably, the chief punishment of the young 
man would be the death of the old man. It would be that he 
had to weep with unavailing repentance beside a grave. It 
would not be that the old man would suddenly jump up out 
of the grave, and hit him a hearty thwack over the head. 
That sort of punishment is only possible in a divine comedy; 
but that sort of punishment is exactly the sort of poetical jus- 
tice which has, age after age, marked the revivals of our re- 
ligion. What the realists call real life does not exhibit any- 
thing so lively as that. That sort of story is something much 
livelier than a ghost story; it is not so much like any tales 
of ghosts as like the old tales of the gods; and that also is very 
much to the point. 

It is not a survival. It is not impossible to imagine that 
some very old thing might manage to survive. The Druids, 
let us say, if the course of religious conflicts had been different, 
might conceivably have lingered through some local traditions 
for two thousand years to the present time. It is not easy to 
imagine even this; but it is not impossible. But if it were 
true, the Druids would look lingering; the Druids would look 
two thousand years old; in short, the Druids would look like 
Druids. The Catholic priests do not look in the least like 
Druids. It is not a question of how many stones of Stone- 
henge are still standing, and how many have fallen over, or 
been knocked over. The stones of the Catholic Stonehenge 
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were knocked over; they always are knocked over; and they 
always are laboriously put up again. The point is that as 
many of the Druidic stones as fell, still lie where they fell, and 
will lie there forever. There has not been a Druidic revolu- 
tion every two or three hundred years, with young Druids, 
crowned with fresh mistletoe, dancing in the sun on Salisbury 
Plain. Stonehenge has not been re-built in every style of 
architecture from the rude round Norman to the last rococo 
of the Renaissance. The sacred place of the Druids is safe 
from what is called the vandalism of restoration. 

This, then, is the vital distinction, upon which I have dwelt 
before going further, because its comprehension concerns the 


argument later on. It is not endurance, but the kind of re- 


covery. Doubtless, there are, in every such transition, groups 
of good, and even glorious, Catholics, who have held to their 
religion rather as a thing of the past; and I have far too much 
admiration for their religious loyalty to insist here on any 
regrets for their reactionary politics. It is possible to look 
back to the passing of the monk, merely as one looks back to 
the passing of the Stuarts; it is possible to look back to the 
passing of the Stuarts merely as one looks back to the passing 
of the Druids. But Catholicism is not a thing that faded with 
the final failure of the Jacobites; rather it is a thing that 
returned with a rush after the relative failure of the Jacobins. 
There may have been ecclesiastics surviving from the Dark 
Ages who did not understand the new movement of the Middle 
Ages; there certainly were good Catholics who did not see the 
need for the great raid of the Jesuits or the reforms of St. 
Teresa; and they were most probably much better people than 


™—. 


we are. 

But the rejuvenation does recur; and it is the first fact 
with which I have wished to start my argument. Its effect on 
the question of the seat of authority and the limits of com- 
munion I may proceed to consider at another time. But, for 
the moment, I am content to say that we live in one of these 
recurrent periods of Catholicism on the march; and to draw a 
more simple moral from it. The real honor is due to those who 
were with it when its cause seemed hopeless; and no credit, 
beyond that of common intelligence, really belongs to anyone 
= has joined it when it is so evidently the hope of the 
world. 
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POET AND ESSAYIST. 
BY BROTHER LEO. 


i HASTY glance at the writings of Matthew Arnold 

i) is likely to produce as unpleasant an impression 

of the critic as a bowing acquaintance with “the 

# son of Dr. Arnold of Rugby” seems to have pro- 

duced of the man himself. If his portraits do 

him justice, we can well understand that his personal appear- 

ance went far to belie the finer and more essential elements 

of his personality. It was the verdict of that sensitive and 

observant little lady, Charlotte Bronté, that “his manner dis- 

pleases from its seeming foppery. . . . I was told, however, 
that ‘Mr. Arnold improved upon acquaintance.’ ”* 

Now, for aught we know, the novelist’s dictum on the es- 
sayist may be as unfair and misleading as the essayist’s dictum 
on the novelist; Miss Bronté’s mind, Arnold wrote, was empty 
of everything “but hunger, rebellion, and rage.”* But there 
can be no doubt that, though first impressions of Matthew 
Arnold’s writings often evoke “regretful surprise,” fuller 
knowledge wins admiration or at least respect. I am mindful 
of an early reviewer of Literature and Dogma, who said in his 
haste: “Mr. Arnold’s book has no one good quality that even 
his best friend could discover.”* No twentieth century com- 
mentator would say anything quite so sweepingly inaccurate. 
It is probable that we of a later day perceive Arnold’s limita- 
tions and perversities even more clearly than did his protest- 
ing contemporaries; but—otherwise we should scarcely be 
concerned with him at all—our perception of his abiding ex- 
cellence as a poet and of his distinctive contribution to the 
theory of literary criticism has clarified with the years. His 

\ penchant for phrase-making—at once a blessing and a ban— 


1 Clement Shorter, Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle, p. 458. 
2 Matthew Arnold, Letters, vol. 1., p. 34. 
8 Dublin Review, April, 1873, p. 365. 
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has exposed him to misunderstanding and ridicule; even yet 
the hosts of the uncircumcised wax mirthful over “culture” 
and “high seriousness” and “sweetness and light;” sometimes 
even his admirers have been tempted to quote his famous 
characterization of Shelley against himself and to describe the 
“elegant Jeremiah” as a “beautiful and ineffectual angel, beat- 
ing in the void his luminous wings in vain.” But, in the main, 
the centenary of his birth finds that to the world, as to indi- 
viduals, Matthew Arnold has decidedly improved upon ac- 
quaintance. Victorian reputations have declined on his right 
hand and on his left, but the vogue of Arnold has widened 
and increased. 

Of the genuineness of Arnold’s poetic endowment, and of 
the enduring quality of his best verses, there can be now no 
doubt. Several of his shorter rhymed poems, like “Requies- 
cat” and his sonnet to Shakespeare, have won places in every 
representative English anthology; his metrical narratives, 
“Sohrab and Rustum,” “The Forsaken Merman,” and “Tris- 
tram and Iseult,” enjoy a generous measure of popularity, and 
to the “remnant,” at least, of his readers if not to the “num- 
bers,” his Obermann poems and “Dover Beach” and “Heine’s 
Grave” are moving and authentic transcriptions of a human 
mood, in many ways characteristic of the middle years of the 
last century. It is significant, however, that the poems which 
Arnold himself most prized are the poems which the world has 
most quickly forgotten—I mean his idyls on Greek themes, 
executed in what he conceived to be an eminently Hellenic 
spirit. “The Strayed Reveller,” it is true, we would not will- 
ingly part with, but in general it holds true that his poetic 
studies of classical subjects, though in form well-nigh perfect 
and in detail of structure almost meticulously exact, have 
somehow missed the infusion of the breath of life; they are 
marbles merely, white and hard and cold. Arnold set great 
store on his “Merope;” but, in “Merope,” he attempted to tell 
a story already handled by so great a diversity of artists as 
Euripides, Maffai, Voltaire, and Alfieri. 

The distinctive, indeed the individual, note of Arnold as a 
poet is sounded most clearly in his sonnet, “The Austerity of 
Poetry.” For austere his muse undeniably is, alike in her 
view of life and in her technical resources. Utterly alien to 
Arnold are Browning’s eupeptic enthusiasms, Swinburne’s 

Vou. cxvr, 21 
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colorful fugues, Francis Thompson’s superb abandon of man- 
ner and of mood. The cry of anguish, decorous, but insistent, 


That wild, unquench’d, deep-sunken, old-world pain, 


echoes and reéchoes through his verses, from the “nameless 
sadness” of “The Buried Life” to “the lonely inn ’mid the 
rocks” in “Rugby Chapel,” 


Where the gaunt and taciturn host 
Stands on the threshold, the wind 
Shaking his thin white hairs— 


But the austerity of Arnold is not merely the austerity of 
pain; it is even more characteristically the austerity of resolute 
and high endeavor, the austerity that, in his conception, would 
seem to be the indispensable concomitant of “high and flaw- 
less excellence.” Inevitably, it limits his scope; and, inevit- 
ably, as in “Calais Sands,” it impedes the outpouring of the 
conventional lover’s fine frenzy; but it is not less a source of 
power and even of inspiration. There is a contagious vigor 
in the movement of “The Scholar Gypsy,” and even those of 
us who, unlike Arnold, know the sweetness and the potency of 
a vital religious faith, cannot remain impervious to the elegiac 
beauty of the picture he limns of his father in “Rugby Chapel:” 


We were weary, and we 

Fearful, and we in our march 
Fain to drop down and to die. 
Still thou turnedst, and still 
Beckonedst the trembler, and still 
Gavest the weary thy hand. 

If, in the paths of the world, 
Stones might have wounded thy feet, 
Toil or dejection have tried 

Thy spirit, of that we saw 
Nothing—to us thou wast still 
Cheerful, and helpful, and firm! 


Those readers who maintain that Arnold the poet is an 
appreciably more important figure than Arnold the critic and 
dictator, are right in one sense at least, for his poetry embodies 
the quintessence of his intellectual and emotional excellence, 
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and in his verses he conveys the finest and highest, though by 
no means the most complete, revelation of his personality. 
As a poet, he invariably wears his robes pontifical; as an 
essayist, he appears too often in negligée. In his poems, there 
is no trace either of the seeming foppishness that repelled 
Charlotte Bronté or of the “Olympian manners,” which Max 
Miiller observed in him at Oxford; but, in his essays, there is 
abundant evidence of the superficial flippancy whereof certain 
of his judicious friends complained, and of the good conceit of 
himself that moved him to splenetic satire or to ironic self- 
depreciation when anybody had the hardihood to disagree 
with him. Of his verse it could never be said, as it has been 
sagely said of his prose: “The moments when Matthew Arnold 
is most provincial are the very moments when he endeavors 
consciously to be urbane.” * Nor does Arnold the poet indulge 
in the vagaries of style which, in Arnold the essayist, are so 
irritatingly manifest—the vain repetitions of savored phrases, 
the reiterations ad absurdum of favorite ideas, the smirking 
condescensions to supposedly untutored readers, the abrupt 
shifting of moods, the inconsequential digressions, the humor 
which too often degenerates into farce and sheer burlesque. 
His contribution to English poetry, though quantitatively slight, 
is qualitatively distinctive; but we could more equally suffer 
the loss of even his “Rugby Chapel” and his exquisite shorter 
pieces than we could of his essays on “The Study of Poetry,” 
and “The Function of Criticism at the Present Time,” and 
“The Literary Influence of Academies.” With all its faults, 
the prose of Arnold means more to us than does his poetry, 
with all its “high and flawless excellence.” Arnold the poet is 
a rare spirit, but a more helpful and necessary man is Arnold 
the dictator. 

And this, as we have said, despite his considerable and 
very palpable limitations. True, he possessed “that cognate 
culture without which specific erudition produces a rather 
lean result.”* Matthew Arnold was a well educated man, 
and a well read man; but, in the strict sense of the word, 
Arnold was no scholar. His lack of high scholarly status 
involves no reproach; but, at times, Arnold chose to ignore the 
limitation and, with characteristic dogmatism and presump- 











4Edward J. O’Brien, Preface to Arnold’s Essays, Third Series, p. 17. 
SW. C. Brownell, Criticism, p. 20. 
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tion, to write upon topics for the handling of which he pos- 
sessed neither adequate learning nor appropriate mental atti- 
tude. 

A case in point is illustrated in an anecdote related by 
Professor Goldwin Smith. He and Arnold were traveling to- 
gether in a railway carriage; and Arnold, pointing to a pile 
of books at his side, said, with a gay air: “These are Celtic 
books which they send me. Because I have written on Celtic 
literature, they fancy I must know something of the language.” 
“His ideas,” adds Professor Smith, “had been formed by a few 
weeks at a Welsh watering-place.”* The story is enough to 
freeze the blood in the veins of a present-day “research pro- 
fessor” and to inspire Dr. Thomas O’Hagan to indite an ad- 
dendum to his essay on “The Degradation of Scholarship!” 
Yet, a special Providence seems to watch over the innocent; 
for I have heard the eminent Celtic scholar, the late Dr. Kuno 
Myer, vouch for the essential reliability of Arnold’s essay. 
“Despite his imperfect knowledge,” said Myer, “Arnold was in 
the main right in his estimate of Celtic poetry. He was in 
error only in his contention that it represents a titanic rebel- 
lion against the domination of fact, and in his finding in it a 
pronounced strain of melancholy. Celtic poetry has no senti- 
mentalism of any kind.” And William Sharp (“Fiona Mac- 
leod”) held that “it was Matthew Arnold who first disclosed 
to his countrymen not only the beauty and the charm of Celtic 
literature, but the need of a more intimate understanding of, 
a livelier sympathy with, Celtic life and thought.”* So it 
would seem that, in this instance at least, Arnold’s intuitions 
were substantially correct, even though his scholarship was 
egregiously defective. 

Arnold’s intuitions served him less admirably, however, 
in his excursions into the field of Biblical criticism. It was 
natural, even inevitable, that he should be drawn to a study 
of religious literature, for the man possessed an impelling in- 
terest in the things of the soul. In this, he was his father’s 
son, for the religious element was most pronounced in the 
career and character of Dr. Arnold; and he was his brother’s 
brother, for the religious mutations of Thomas Arnold—the 
“dear old Tom” of Matthew’s letters—first an Anglican, then a 


6 Quoted by Lane Cooper, op. cit. 
7 Papers Critical and Reminiscent, pp. 2, 3. 
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Catholic, then a rationalist, and then a Catholic once more— 
offer an entertaining contribution to the psychology of re- 
ligious belief; and he was his niece’s uncle, too, for religious 
problems loomed large in the outlook of Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, the author of Robert Elsmere and Helbeck of Bannis- 
dale, and the sympathetic translator of Amiel. Catholic de- 
votional literature especially attracted Arnold; he never 
wearied of thumbing The Imitation of Christ, as many a jot- 
ting in his notebooks and many a passage in his letters attest; 
and in his essays he has recognized the beauty and practicality 
of the 4 Kempis view of life.* His interest in religion was 
eminently creditable to him, however attenuated his concep- 
tion of the subject; but his scholarship was not such as to 
warrant his entering the lists as an authority. Yet he did 
enter the lists, and repeatedly; and it never seems to have 
occurred to him that he was a hopelessly ineffectual amateur. 
The utter incompetency of his Literature and Dogma and of 
its defensive supplement, God and the Bible, becomes ap- 
parent when that diverting medley of pseudo-scholarship, 
chop logic and refined vituperation is compared with a work 
of real philosophic inquiry, like Mr. Paul Elmer More’s The 
Religion of Plato, or with such a masterpiece of controversial 
scholarship as Ballerini’s Gest Cristo e i suoi Moderni Critici; 
and the extent to which his St. Paul and Protestantism fails 
to grasp the spirit of the real St. Paul is shown by a compar- 
ison with Abbot Vonier’s The Christian Mind. 

Arnold was no Biblical scholar, and when he assumes the 
réle of one he is perforce ridiculous; but he was a true ap- 
preciator of great books, and so when he discusses the purely 
literary aspects of the Bible, he is often persuasive and sug- 
gestive. And again—this is notably true of Literature and 
Dogma—though his application of principles is generally 
wrong-headed, the principles themselves are stimulating and 
dependable as points of approach in the study of literature. 
Such is his insistence on the necessity of a sense of proportion 
in the reader, the ability “to read between the lines, to dis- 
cern where he ought to rest with his whole weight, and where 
he ought to pass lightly.”* Such is his distinction between 


8“The most exquisite document after those of the New Testament, of all the 
documents the Christian spirit has ever inspired.” First Essays, p. 345: “Marcus 
Aurelius.” 


® Preface to Literature and Dogma, p. xii. 
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scientific language and literary language, the latter being “lan- 
guage thrown out at an object of consciousness not fully 
grasped, which inspired emotion.” *° Such—and this is where 
Arnold the critic merges with Arnold the educator—is his con- 
tention that a mental training, mainly metaphysical, unfits a 
man for evaluating literature from the literary point of view. 
This is not the occasion to discuss Arnold’s contribution 
to the theory of pedagogy. Let it suffice to say that in the 
educational field he was a competent authority, and that his 
school reports contain some of his most brilliant writing and 
some of his most pregnant thoughts. He discerned from afar 
the wooden horse of vocationalism, and he warned school- 
men—his, alas, was the voice of one crying in the wilderness !— 
of the danger of making education subservient to bread-and- 
butter ideals. He pleaded for religious training—inconsist- 
ently, if you will, in the light of his own neo-paganism—on the 
grounds that such training conduces to culture and character 
as no other discipline does, or can." And he was the first 
non-Catholic Englishman to preach and to practise urbanity 
of educational perspective, and to recognize the merit of the 
school systems fostered by the religious orders, notably the 
Dominicans and the Brothers of the Christian Schools. Ar- 
nold’s place in the history of education is, in fine, distinguished 
and assured. 
Though not a practical educator of his father’s eminence, 
a teacher, in the larger meaning of that word, Arnold unques- 
tionably was. To him the critic’s office is largely a teaching 
function, to be filled in the spirit of “sweet reasonableness” 
and “flexibility of spirit.” He exhorts the student of literature 
to shun “habits of unintelligent routine and one-sided 
growth,” ** and to persuade himself that “excellence is not 
common and abundant.”** He inculcates a wholesome habit 
of discrimination, and illustrates it admirably in his review of 
10 Literature and Dogma, p. 60. It is at least possible that this distinction sug- 


gested the detailed development given the subject by Brother Azarias in his Phases 
of Thought and Criticism, ch. v., “Literary and Scientific Habits of Thought.” 

11 “The enemies of catechisms have, perhaps, never considered how a catechism 
is for the child in an elementary schoel his only contact with metaphysics; it is 
possible to have too much metaphysics, but some contact with them is to every active 
mind suggestive and helpful. The Bible, again, is for the child in an elementary 
school almost his only contact with poetry and philosophy.” Quoted by W. H. 
Dawson, Mathew Arnold, p. 123. 

12 Culture and Anarchy, ch. v. 18 Second Essays, p. 58: “Milton.” 
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Stopford Brooke’s Primer of English Literature.* “He had 
no mind for fished-up authors, nor did he ever indulge in 
swaggering rhapsodies over second-rate poets.” ** For all his 
warm admiration of Wordsworth, his fine sense of literary 
values led him to recognize the arid spaces in “The Excursion” 
and to distinguish, in a way in which the seer of Windermere 
was incapable of doing, between pathos and bathos. Though 
yielding to none in his veneration of Shakespeare, he could 
point out the master dramatist’s unevenness of style and un- 
certainty of touch. Of a piece of loose construction in Mac- 
beth, he can say: “There is but one name for such writing as 
that, if Shakespeare had signed it a thousand times—it is 
detestable. ... He is the richest, the most wonderful, the 
most powerful, the most delightful of poets; he is not alto- 
gether, nor even eminently, an artist.” ** 

The object of literary culture, the object, indeed, of all 
education, Arnold conceived to be “intellectual deliverance;” 
and what he means by the phrase he elucidates in his aca- 
demic address, “On the Modern Element in Literature:” 


But first let us ask ourselves why the demand for an in- 
tellectual deliverance arises in such an age as the present, 
and in what the deliverance itself consists? The demand 
arises, because our present age has around it a copious and 
complex present, and behind it a copious and complex past; 
it arises, because the present age exhibits to the individual 
man who contemplates it the spectacle of a vast multitude 
of facts awaiting and inviting his comprehension. The de- 
liverance consists in man’s comprehension of this present 
and past.?” 


He applied the same principle to political issues when, 
apropos of the Irish situation, he admonished his fellow-Eng- 
lishmen “to acquire a larger and sweeter temper, a larger and 
more lucid mind.” ** It was the basis of his arraignment of the 
higher class “Barbarians” and the middle class “Philistines;” 
both stood in eminent need of intellectual deliverance, and 
both should, therefore, read freely of the best that has been 
written; both conspicuously lacked “the discipline of respect 


14 Mixed Essays, “A Guide to English Literature.” 
16 Augustine Birrell, Res Judicate, p. 191. 16 Mixed Essays, p. 145. 
11 Third Essays, pp. 38, 39. 18 Preface to Irish Essays, p. vi. 
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for a high and flawless excellence.” * Such discipline the 
right reading of great literature supplies, for the potency of 
literature “resides chiefly in the refining and elevation wrought 
in us by the high and rare excellence of a great style.” * 
“What is really precious and inspiring in all that we get from 
literature,” he elsewhere asks, “except this sense of an imme- 
diate contact with genius itself, and the stimulus toward what 
is true and excellent which we derive from it?” ™ 

For this very thing, Arnold has been censured by a diver- 
sity of objectors assailing him from varied points of view. 
Does he not overlook the intellectual training and the char- 
acter formation secured through the formal, intensive study 
of masterpieces in conformity with rigid scholarly ideals? Is 
he not, for all his unction and impressiveness, unduly given 
to orotund generalities? Is not his viewpoint suspiciously 
aloof from the needs and the duties of practical, workaday 
life? Does he not carry his theory of the refining and elevat- 
ing properties of literary study to unwarranted length? And 
does he not make of his cherished culture a substitute for re- 
ligion itself? 

There may well be grounds for these and similar protests, 
but all the objections in the world cannot impair the validity 
of Arnold’s fundamental plea for the cultural mission of liter- 
ature. Himself not a scholar in the strict sense of the word, 
Arnold could hardly be expected to wax enthusiastic over the 
discipline of research; besides, he knew enough concerning 
university methods and ideals, both at home and abroad, to 
temper his appreciation of learning for learning’s sake. His 
facility for coining or adapting apt and quotable phrases 
necessarily exposed him to the charge of pedantry, but to 
know what pedantry is, is to shun its contamination. “The 
pedant,” wrote Arnold, “is he who is governed by phrases 
and does not get to the reality of things.” ** Nor was he in- 
different to the importance of keeping both feet on the ground; 
his comments on Lucretius * testify to his conviction that the 
literary interpreter, creative or critical, must sympathize with 
the life he depicts. His conception of culture was rich and 
copious and his conception of religion was cold and thin; yet 


19 Second Essays, p. 61: “Milton.” 20 Ibid., pp. 63, 64. 
21 First Essays, p. 265: “Joubert.” 

22 Irish Essays, p. 275: “The Incompatibles.” 

23 Third Essays, pp. 70, et seq.: “On the Modern Element in Literature.” 
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he could, approving, quote Strauss to this effect: “None but a 
book-student could ever imagine that a creation of the brain, 
woven of poetry and philosophy, can take the place of real 
religion.” ** 

Indeed, those carpers at Arnold who envisage him as a 
spirit aloof from humanity and the times in which he lived, 
as a man with circulating ice water in his veins, completely 
miss the warm and vibrant humanism revealed continuously 
in his letters to his kindred and friends, the letters which serve 
better than any formal biography to set the man before us as 
he really was. No “Barbarian” could surpass him in his devo- 
tion to his deceased father, in his tender and affectionate 
attitude toward his aged mother; no member of the despised 
“Philistine” tribe could outdo his delightful ingenuous repro- 
ductions of the baby talk of his children. To read his letters 
with insight and sympathy is to learn to love not less than to 
admire Matthew Arnold. 

Nor did he stand apart from the affairs of his time. His 
papers on political subjects constitute a considerable portion 
of his works; he was deeply concerned with problems of gov- 
ernment, and was on intimate terms with Disraeli and other 
political leaders. Even when lecturing in America, he could 
not get English politics out of his mind, and was annoyed by 
the comments of the American newspapers on Gladstone and 
Parnell. He states a fundamental phase of his philosophy of 
life in the preface to his Mixed Essays: 


Literature is a part of civilization; it is not the whole. 
Civilization is the humanization of man in society. Man is 
civilized when the whole body of society comes to live with 
a life worthy to be called human, and corresponding to 
man’s true aspirations and powers. 


Literature is, then, according to Arnold, a civilizing, a 
humanizing agency; and in all his discussions of literary prob- 
lems, from the translating of Homer to the writings of the de 
Guérins, he is cognizant of the vital quality in books. Where- 
fore, he defines poetry as “a criticism of life,” and criticism 
itself as an endeavor to learn and propagate the best that is 
known and thought and said. Not only does he oppose the 
dry-as-dust estimate of literature; he likewise points out the 

24 Matthew Arnold’s Notebooks, p. 95. 
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limitations of the personal estimate and the historical estimate 
as opposed to the vital estimate.** The “disinterestedness,” * 
which he sets down as an essential attribute of true criticism, 
is another word for catholicity of outlook, which enables the 
reader to recognize the best wherever and whenever it appears, 
and, by implication, to repudiate the unworthy and the mere- 
tricious. 

One detail of Arnold’s critical technique deserves special 
notice, particularly in these days of impressionistic criticism, 
when it is accepted as an axiom of the craft that the business 
of the critic is to make an exhibition of himself, even though 
the process may result in the obfuscation of the author he 
discusses. Arnold, to be sure, reveals himself in his essays; 
that is something that every writer must perforce do, however 
involuntarily. But he does not fall into the facile trick of 
self-exploitation. He usually prefers to let the author he is 
discussing speak for himself; he quotes generously and wisely 
—even, if need be, from Matthew Arnold.” Much of the 
charm and helpfulness of his essays on Marcus Aurelius, Gray, 
Joubert, and Heine may be attributed to this salutary self- 
effacement and artistic reserve. And the result is that when 
we read Arnold we not only come into touch with a modern 
mind of cultivated powers and unusual flexibility and grace of 
expression—a mind that at least approximates to that “ency- 
clopedic comprehension,” so beloved of Balzac—but we also 
enter into direct communication with some of the choicest 
thoughts of some of the richest personalities in the goodly 
kingdom of letters. 


tin 
— 





ARNOLD THE HUMANIST. 
BY F. MOYNIHAN. 


N 1840, when Matthew Arnold entered Oxford, there were 
voices in the air, the voices of the Tractarian movement, 
but he remained unaffected by them. He succumbed, on the 
contrary, to the scientific agnosticism of the “higher criticism” 
of his time, and lost his faith in orthodox Christianity. He re- 


25 Second Essays, “The Study of Poetry.” 26 First Essays, p. 20. 
27 For instance, in “On the Study of Poetry,” Second Essays, and “Porro Unum 
est Necessarium,” Mixed Essays. 
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tained, however, its ethics as his religion, which, in the defect 
of dogma, resolved itself into a system of “morality touched 
with emotion.” Having matriculated from Oxford as Fellow 
of Oriel, he chose for his life-work the inspectorship of schools. 
The duties of this office he continued to discharge faithfully 
for thirty years. During that time, his avocation was poetry, 
of which he developed a genre modeled upon Greek forms, 
and imbued with the nature-passion of Wordsworth. Twice 
appointed Professor of Poetry at Oxford, he became the 
recognized authority on the principles of criticism in literature, 
and the apostle of culture to his generation. His career was 
suddenly ended by his death, through heart failure, in Liver- 
pool, March, 1888. 

In “A Writer’s Recollections,” Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
states that her uncle was partly of Irish ancestry. This fact 
serves to account for the Celtic traits of his character, and for 
the blend of melancholy, romanticism, spirituality in his 
poetry. As a counterpoise to his emotionalism, he disciplined 
himself in the self-contained objectivity of the Greek and 
Roman classics. “I know not how it is,” he writes, “but their 
commerce with the ancients appears to me to produce in those 
who constantly practise it, a steadying and composing effect 
upon their judgment, not of literary works only, but of men 
and events in general. They are like persons who have had 
a very weighty and impressive experience. They are more 
truly than others under the empire of facts, and more inde- 
pendent of the language current among those with whom they 
live.” To see things as they really are, without bias or parti 
pris, thus became the norm of his ideal in life and letters. It 
is this bland dispassionateness that gives a sanative value to 
his work. It finds issue in the balance, poise, and centrality 
of his criticism, and in the “imaginative reason” of his poetry. 
In the dearth of faith, however, its limitations are the re- 
stricted vision, which results from an attempt to interpret life 
solely in terms of rationalism. 

In the interval that has elapsed since Arnold’s death, his 
poetry, not his prose, has come to be regarded as the true 
index of his genius. In form and content, it reflects his pur- 
pose to evade modern complexity in the clarity of the ancient 
world. Like Sophocles, he holds the balance delicately ad- 
justed between reason and passion, and presents the enigma 
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of human destiny in a medium breathing sympathy, melan- 
choly, beauty. Indeed, the memorable words of CEdipus’ ad- 
dress to Theseus, if taken in their modern acceptance, com- 
prise all the notes of Arnold’s lyre: 


Fair Aigeus’ son, only to gods in heaven 

Comes no old age, nor death of anything; 

All else is turmoiled by our master, Time. 

The earth’s strength fades, and manhood’s glory fades, 
Faith dies and unfaith blossoms like a flower, 

And who shall find in the open streets of men, 

Or secret places of his own heart’s love, 

One wind blow true forever?* 


His artistry is essentially classic: it has “the pure lines of an 
Ionian horizon, the liquid clearness of an Ionian sky.” This 
distinctness of outline constitutes the excellence of a style that 
depends for its effect upon its faithful imaging of the thought. 
Its clearness of definition enhances the relief of the natural 
landscapes that are limned in his pages. It gives, too, by con- 
trast a poignancy to the passion that throbs beneath the mar- 
moreal calm of the verse. For Arnold is not, like Words- 
worth, the priest of beauty and bloom of the world. Rather 
is he haunted by the frustration of human life as it unfolds 
itself against the background of Midland Sea, or Alpine height, 
or dewy English wold. It is the contrast between nature’s 
loveliness and man’s infelicity that deepens his sense of the 
tears in mortal things. Hence, the undertones of his Muse, 
who invests his wistfulness in stately forms of beauty, but 
rarely attains the rapture of the lyric cry. 

While he worked in the spirit of the Greek writers, the 
motif of the poems recalls the romanticism of Sénancour 
(“Obermann”) and Amiel, who sought an escape from the 
confusion of modern life “with its sick hurry, its divided 
aims” in the serenity and peace of Nature. For Arnold, too, 
Nature became a refuge from the burden of this unintelligible 
world, from the hopelessness of a life from which the light of 
Christianity had gone out. From the untroubled calm, the 
impersonality of natural things, he hoped to wrest the secret 
of the endurance that would dull his too quick sense of dere- 
liction. And because the Greeks had evolved a Stoic-Epi- 

1 @dipus Coloneus (607-614). 
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curean creed in obedience to cosmic law, which accorded with 
the scientific trend of the time, he sought in their cult of 
blitheness and fortitude the sanctions of his religion of con- 
duct. 

Yet this attempt to revive Greek naturalism in a Chris- 
tian age was to prove a failure as the comfortless tone of his 
poems attests. The ministry of Nature is no sure anodyne 
for mortal ill. For the isolation in which human lives are 
islanded, she has naught to offer but an answering solitariness: 


The solemn peaks but to the stars are known, 
But to the stars, and the cold lunar beams 
Alone the sun rises, and alone 
Spring the great streams. 


The fragrant lawns, the cool trees, the tranquil Thames, the 
moonlight and the dew could not assuage his Greek nightin- 
gale, who still sang her “eternal passion, eternal pain” in the 
pleasances of Victorian England. Nor are the amenities of 
human affection proof against the hazards of a pitiless uni- 
verse. The cri du coeur of “Dover Beach” is plangent with 
his despair of the power of love to stem the miseries of exist- 
ence: 

Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another, for the world that seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


The special note of Greek melancholy, which envisaged the 
uncertainty and futility of life bounded by the merely human 
view, is sounded in all his longer poems—in “Mycerinus,” in 
the lyric musings of “Empedocles on Etna,” in the epic frag- 
ments of “Sohrab and Rustum,” and in the Sophoclean drama 
of “Merope.” 

The poems are also important as a rendering of the men- 
tal temper of the middle of the last century. “No poet has 
expressed more powerfully and poetically its spiritual weak- 
nesses,” writes Richard Holt Hutton, “its craving for a pas- 
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sion that it cannot feel, its admiration for a self-mastery that 
it cannot achieve, its desire for a creed that it fails to accept, 
its sympathy with a faith that it will not share, its aspirations 
for a peace that it does not know.” All these conflicting moods 
of thought and feeling are vocal in the stanzas of “Obermann 
Once More.” Arnold’s principle of philosophic doubt finds its 
logical, conclusion in James Thomson’s “City of Dreadful 
Night.” Indeed, his poetic agnosticism is only a breathing 
through silver compared with the blowing through bronze of 
Thomson’s iron music. While Arnold does not end in the 
blankness of this negation, neither does he attain the affirma- 
tion of Meredith’s evolutionistic acceptance of earth. Still 
less does he compass the sentiment of Browning’s progressiv- 
ism as expressed in the lines: 


What are our failures here but a triumph’s evidence 
For the fullness of the days? 


Rather, like Tennyson, he melodizes doubt, though, unlike him, 
he cannot trust the larger hope. He remains fixed in an im- 
passe between the elaims of a finite classicism and a troubling 
romanticism. His instincts counsel abandonment, but he has 
not the assurance of faith that warrants the practice of the 
anchorites of the Grande Chartreuse. His authentic utter- 
ance sounds indubitably in the elegiac verses on “Thyrsis”— 
Arthur Hugh Clough—who, through stress of spirit, renounced 
an academic career to follow the promptings of a visionary 
idealism. Though his intellect does not approve Clough’s un- 
conventionality, yet his heart is strangely in sympathy with 
him. It is, no doubt, this community of sentiment that in- 
spired the unforgettable picture he draws of the scholar-gypsy 
rapt in the elusion of English woodlands: 


Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still elutching the inviolable shade, 
With a free onward impulse brushing through 
By night, the silver’d branches of the glade— 
Far on the forest skirts, where none pursue 
On some mild pastoral slope 
Emerge, and resting on the moonlit pales, 
Freshen thy flowers as on former years 
With dew, or listen with enchanted ears, 
From the dark dingles to the nightingales! 
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As a landscapist, Matthew Arnold depicts, in their natural 
coloring of vivid greens and blues, browns and grays, scenes 
that are redolent of the rural charm of England. In theme 
and treatment, his sketches recall the canvases of Constable. 
Indeed, the reaches of the river, the cornfield, the haywain, 
the mill-weir, the valley farm of the painter are but render- 
ings in pigment of the word-pictures of the poet, while the 
distinctive atmosphere of dews, breezes, bloom, and freshness 
is common to both. Arnold is especially the poet of the Ox- 
ford country, of which he has penned many exquisite tran- 
scripts: the stripling Thames, Bagley wood, the Cumnor hills, 
the Berkshire moors; the shepherd tending his flocks on the 
downs; the reaper at work in the lush meadows; the black- 
winged swallows that haunt the glittering Thames; the blue- 
bells trembling by the forest ways; the roses, stocks, and car- 
nations of the garden-closes. The abiding impression of his 
paysage is one of luxuriance, of mellow loveliness that saddens 
with its hint of caducity: 


So some tempestuous morn in early June, 
When the year’s primal burst of bloom is o’er, 
Before the roses and the longest day— 
When garden-walks, and all the grassy floor, 
With blossoms, red and white, of fallen May, 
And chestnut flowers are strewn— 
So have I heard the cuckoo’s parting cry, 
From the wet field, through the vexed garden-trees, 
Come with the volleying rain and tossing breeze: 
The bloom is gone, and with the bloom go I! 


In the sphere of criticism, Matthew Arnold’s influence was 
palmary, as is evidenced by the fact that his illuminating 
criteria have become the hackneyed commonplaces of the art 
today. Literature was prized by him not merely for its own 
sake, but as a criticism of life. He was, like Joubert, an 
esprit fin, whose evaluation of life and letters was at once 
esthetic and moral. The application of ideas to life, the 
stressing of Hellenism, as well as of Hebraism, constituted his 
evangel to England. He sought to supplement the practical 
energies of the English people with the graces of culture, and 
the luminous play of the free intelligence. The advocacy of 
culture as a corrective for the grossness of utilitarianism, the 
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insistence on disinterestedness as an antidote to party spirit, 
the plea for poetry as a succedaneum for religion, were the 
staple of his mission. He strove to temper Anglo-Saxon ex- 
travagance and commonness with Gallic justesse and distinc- 
tion. He wished to make English literature cosmopolitan, to 
free it from its provincial spirit, and to federalize it with con- 
tinental forms. In these ideals, his masters were Goethe and 
Sainte-Beuve, whose flexibility of mind and breadth of vision 
he emulated. They were the children of light, who were to 
combat the Philistinism of his countrymen. 

As a critic of letters, he used the touchstones of the 
classics. They bred in him the delicacy of perception which, 
unerringly, noted the faults of excess or defect in the authors 
of English prose and poetry. In his splendid “Study of 
Poetry,” he is quick to sense the departure of the English 
poets from attic standards of excellence. Elsewhere, he no- 
tices the “over-curiousness” of Shakespeare’s style, the strain 
of deliquium in Keats’ poetry, Shelley’s lack of moral sanity, 
the willfulness of Ruskin, the “confident shallowness” of Ma- 
caulay. Though he is no longer credited with literary infal- 
libility, his critiques are, for the most part, vital today as when 
they were written. The shortcomings of his method are that 
it is not sufficiently comprehensive: he is too Wordsworthian 
in spirit to be a catholic critic, and he does not plumb the 
deeps of personality. While he has said memorable things 
of Milton, Wordsworth, Gray, Byron, Keats, and Emerson, 
he is happiest, perhaps, in the delightful papers on translating 
Homer, where technique is the prime consideration. 

Arnold’s incursion into Biblical criticism was calamitous 
because of his manifest incompetence for the task. Among 
his religious opinions, it is interesting to note, in passing, his 
imperfect sympathy with Nonconformity, and his feeling for 
the poetry of Catholic worship. The sweetness and light of 
Catholicism shine forth abundantly in his account of the 
beauty of holiness, as illustrated by St. Francis, Lacordaire, 
and Eugénie de Guérin. His social writings supplement the 
impression of his character that we derive from his poetry. 
They reveal him the arbiter of the elegances in whom “some- 
what of the worldling mingled still with bard and sage.” The 
qualities of humor, playfulness, urbanity, which they display, 
tend to lighten the gravity of the poet of skepticism. The 
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blending of these elements is necessary to form a complete 
portrait of the man. Yet the dominant note of his personality 
is his high seriousness, his ethical idealism, 


Set up a mark of everlasting light 
Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow, 


which stands out luminously against the vicious insurgency of 
the present day, even though his Anglican creed has sunk to 
the proportions of a mere religio grammatici. 





THE FIRST TOYS. 
BY ARMEL O’CONNOR. 


I MAKE a cave, a child’s design; 
Then dream the dwelling is not mine 
Except to furnish and prepare 

For One to be a baby there. 


Angels I make, with folded wings, 
Shepherds and treasure-laden Kings, 
An ox, an ass, a manger small— 
Baby’s first toys, I make them all. 


I wait now, watching, wonder-dumb .. . 
It seems to me my travelers come 
Right past an inn that knows them not, 
Seeking my cave and manger-cot. 

* * * * 
Jesus, these things are in my heart, 
Kept from the world, for You apart. 
Breathe on the fashionings I give 
With all my love—and they shall live, 





ST. BERNARD AND ST. FRANCIS: A CONTRAST. 
BY JOHN KEATING CARTWRIGHT, D.D. 


MEHHE lives of the saints will teach us how the 
| as 2 Church has known the uses of diversity and, like 
sw a Mighty Mother, has fostered the various endow- 
ments of her children, disowning no good qual- 
ity, thwarting no precious thrust of character in 
them. True, many of us have gotten our first concept of 
hagiography from works of an admirable worthlessness. 
Large tracts of what is called Catholic literature consist of 
wearisome treatises where scant knowledge of facts is made 
up for by abundant stores of legend, where “the marvelous 
replaces the supernatural,” where all is fitted into the same 
crude categories and related with stale and shallow piety of 
phrase. Some saints thus must suffer a curtailment of their 
glory and seem to us mere patterns. Still there exist a small 
number of excellent works which make the Christian heroes 
really known to us; and in the consideration of such biog- 
raphies nothing is more engaging than to perceive how indi- 
vidual each saint is, how different from others, of what pecu- 
liar and personal haloes each one is possessed. The saints 
whom we thus know, though superhuman in much, are human 
at least in their divergences. So, when we become acquainted 
with the yet living beings, Catherine of Siena, Philip Neri, 
Teresa of Avila, or Lisieux, there is interest, satisfaction, lik- 
ing, and, as a result, edification of no forced or sterile kind. 
Now, it is our fortune that we can know thus intimately 
two great medizval saints, Bernard and Francis of Assisi. 
The first has left behind a vast correspondence of some five 
hundred letters. The latter, though he wrote only a hymn, a 
testament, a benediction, still lives in the genial and gracious 
memoirs of a few friends. Both of them, within the last 
quarter of a century, have had the destiny to be written about 
in splendid modern biographies, so that we can know them 
closely and well. 
That their lives are a contrast might seem too obvious to 
point out. Their times were not far distant. Yet their place, 
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their fortunes, their purposes, their achievements were greatly 
and clearly unlike. Founders of great religious Orders, they 
worked on different principles. The one is the last builder on 
the ancient Benedictine foundation, the last to establish a 
cloister-refuge. The other is the revolutionary of monasti- 
cism, the first friar who sought, not solitude, but life and 
evangelization, so that we might almost call him the “friar- 
preacher;” and by these aims, with all his unworldliness, the 
lover of and sympathizer with the world. Different in their 
aims, they were different in accomplishment. Bernard was 
the successful organizer, abbot over a community of seven 
hundred, the rector of a social establishment, the ruler of no 
mean city. Francis “could a people raise, but could not rule,” 
found the control of his Order slip from him, his Constitutions 
overridden, his work undone. Bernard, for all his principle 
of “Weltflucht,” was in the world and its affairs, pacifier, 
arbiter, enthusiast, until his last days. Francis ended his wan- 
derings and preachings and minstrelsies in disappointment, 
to spend his last hours on the islands of “reedy Thrasymene,” 
or with the hawks and doves on Mt. La Verna. 

All these things are obvious contrasts on the very surface 
of their lives. Yet there are differences more subtle in their 
intrinsic qualities, which are at the bottom of their outward 
variety. 


I. 


One of the most striking things in the life of St. Francis is 
his love of nature, a faculty he had for seeing the beauty and 
divining the purposes of all created things. “When he be- 
thought him of the first beginning of all things, he was filled 
with a yet more overflowing charity, and would call the dumb 
animals, howsoever small, by the name of brother and sister, 
forasmuch as he recognized in them the same origin as him- 
self.” This characteristic was developed to the point of sin- 
gularity. It was not only the animate creation which thus ap- 
pealed to him, but the inanimate. To the endless incidents 
concerning his love for lambs and birds, to his acts of kindness 
to doves and fishes, to his diplomatic treatment of Brother 
Wolf at Gubbio, and his influence over the cicada at Porziun- 
cola, we can add his curious and touching love for the rocks 
and woods and waters, for Frate Sole and Sora Luna, and 
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his strange unwillingness that fire should be extinguished. 
There is the story of the cautery, how, when they were about 
to sear his eyes, “the servant of God began to address the fire 
as a friend, saying: ‘My brother fire, the Most High hath created 
thee beyond all other creatures mighty in thine enviable glory, 
fair, and useful. . . . I beseech the great Lord, Who created 
thee, that He temper thy heat unto me, so that I may be able 
to bear thy gentle burning.’ ” 

These things are always treated at length in works about 
St. Francis from the oldest to the newest, and beautifully by 
Jorgensen in his chapter on the Canticle of the Sun. This 
author, allowing that there was an element of symbolism in 
these loves of St. Francis, very correctly goes on to say that 
much was due to “a pure and direct love of nature” that was 
sincere and spontaneous, that found “in each creature imme- 
diately a living word of God. . . . The aspect of a flower in 
morning freshness, or of little beaks in a bird’s nest opened 
with ingenuous confidence, all this revealed to him the purity 
and the simple beauty of God, as well as the infinite tenderness 
of the Divine Heart, whence it sprang.” 

All this seems very lovely to you and me. But it is painful 
to contemplate how St. Bernard would have disapproved of it 
and the dreadful, hurtful things he would have written to St. 
Francis, or told him to his face. Fortunately, when time was 
being thus wasted in Umbria, Bernard had been in heaven for 
fifty years or so, and understood things better. On earth, he 
could never have understood. We all remember the story 
about the Lake of Lausanne. In the evening, after a day’s 
journey along its shore, the monks gathered in the hall of a 
friendly monastery for rest and conversation, and began to 
speak of the exquisite scenes through which they had passed. 
Bernard, when questioned, answered, in surprise, that he had 
seen no lake, having been busy with his thoughts of God. If 
you do not know the story from the Exordium Magnum or 
Vacandard, surely you have it from Gibbon, and have learned 
from it, as he bade you, properly “to admire or to despise the 
saint.” We do not need to mind the sneer, but we must agree 
as to the fact that Bernard cared nothing for nature as such. 
His thoughts were then, as always, too much concerned with 
the Creator to bother much about creation. 

It is true that sometimes Bernard sought the solitude of 
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nature. There is a passage or two quoted by admirers, more 
sentimental than critical, to the effect that the “woods and 
stones will teach thee what thou canst not learn from masters.” 
From this, they deduce that he loved “woods and stones” a 
great deal, and they say pretty things about his inheriting this 
trait from his mother, and quote Wordsworth. But a discern- 
ing reading of his life and letters can leave no doubt that 
(apart from the souls of men) mere creatures were of no 
interest to him. What he said about learning from the 
beeches and oaks was no more than a conventionality or Scrip- 
ture-reminiscence. When he did seek this society of the trees, 
it was assuredly not to listen to them as “living words of God;” 
but simply because they were quieter than men and cities, and 
gave him opportunity for the entertainment of his own en- 
grossing thoughts. 

In this, then, is marked out one difference between the two 
in their approach to God. Both these mystics lived in hourly 
consciousness of the Divine Presence, and yearned constantly 
after greater nearness to God. The object of their adoration 
was the same; their devotion was equal, as far as we can 
judge; the difference was in the starting-point or stimulus of 
their thoughts of Him. Francis, by nature made to realize the 
goodness of creation and to be glad of it, looked ever through 
the facts to their cause, and thanked and praised the Maker 
of so much loveliness. Bernard, finding much that was evil 
in the only creatures about which he cared at all, turned aside 
from the world of men and sought refuge in the contempla- 
tion of the Eternal Sinlessness. Francis, not a Christian, 
would have been a high type of pagan like Vergil. Bernard, 
not a Christian, would have been a moralist philosopher like 
Marcus Aurelius. Christians both, the one clung to his natural 
concept of God the Creator, heightening and brightening it by 
the Gospel pictures and devotion to the Crucified; the other 
took revelation as his starting-point, dismissed creation with a 
wave of the hand, and concentrated all his thought on what 
had been revealed. “Praised be our Creator, my sister pheas- 
ant!” And to the birds at Bevagna, “my little sisters, much 
are ye beholden to God your Creator . . . for that He hath 
given you a double and a triple vesture.” So said the one, 
thinking of his own reasons for gratitude for the joy of life. 
But for Bernard the only reason for loving God is God Him- 
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self: “Causa diligendi Deum Deus est.” God is to be loved, 
not for what He has given us, but for what He is. 

Thus, then, to put it in a simple formula, we see the 
immense difference between the two sanctities. Francis saw 
God’s image in His handiwork, loved Him through the image, 
and waited to behold the object, singing and rejoicing the 
while. Bernard, no more passionate, was more direct, rested 
upon a theological concept, and disregarded all images and 
vestiges in impatience to think about the very object of his 
love. They were both far from the heavenly Jerusalem, their 
home. Francis recognized the exile, but found the place a 
goodly one enough to wait in and so he could sing over the 
waters of Babylon. Bernard hung up his harp, or if he took 
it down, found heart for none but plaintive music. 


II. 


I have’said above that Bernard was interested in no crea- 
tures except souls. In these, he was assuredly deeply inter- 


ested, no less so than was Francis. They were both ascetics, 
unworldly, tending towards solitude as an ideal to be sought, 
but they were not actually solitaries. However much they 
may have admired and desired a Thebaid, there was nothing 
of the desert solitary in their lives as they actually lived them. 
Francis, indeed, often sought the caves of Subasio, as Bernard 
sought Clairvaux, yet their isolations were only temporary. 
There was in both a tremendous sense of responsibility to so- 
ciety, or to God for society, that kept them from being morose 
in their avoidance of the world. Their power to gather voca- 
tions was phenomenal. Between 1115, when Bernard became 
abbot, and the time of his death, Clairvaux had grown to 
enormous proportions, having about seven hundred under its 
direct jurisdiction, and being the parent of one hundred and 
sixty monasteries, small and great. Similarly, Francis beheld 
five thousand brethren assemble at the Porziuncola for the 
Chapter of Mats. Most of these developments were due to the 
personal influence of the two founders. If both sought after 
souls with extraordinary zeal, both were sought after by souls. 
Both left a deep mark on their age, yet with how diverse 
operations of the same Spirit. For the difference we have 
noted above seems to have its analogy in their love for souls. 
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While Francis loved each soul as a person, Bernard loved it 
as a soul. 

The life and legends of the Assisian owe no small part of 
their charm to that galaxy of originals who were his friends 
and associates. Leo, Bernard of Quintavalle, Giles, Juniper, 
Elias are individualities. It needs no straining of texts to see 
them separately. St. Francis, himself full of a rich person- 
ality, drew round him natures that sparkled with varied rays 
and that reflected subtle tints from his solar genius. 

When we read the letters of St. Bernard, we are likewise 
brought into contact with figures manifold. King, prince, 
baron, peasant; pope, cardinal, abbot, monk, priest; templars 
and missionaries, wealthy ladies, and recalcitrant novices, all 
these pass before our thought. The relations Bernard has 
with them are fruitful in results, and the reading of this 
amazing correspondence gives a basis of vast information 
concerning events of the twelfth century. But not of person- 
alities. What Giotto, reading the Bernardine epistles, has 
been moved to seize his brush? What Cistercian ever 
dreamed of gathering “little flowers” of portraiture from his 
founder’s sober and purposeful treatises? The recipients of 
the letters were fortunate to live through them in history; but 
they live as names, as functionaries. He consults them on 
tasks, advises them on duties, reprimands for lapses, petitions 
charities, thanks for favors, lectures on policies, discourses on 
the love of God. Occasionally, there are even expressions of 
affection, as in the well-known letter to Robert, or in those 
to Haimeric, the chancellor. But what a regulated affection! 
How according to rule and explanation! “Mihi ob suam 
religiositatem admodum familiaris amicus.” He will have a 
good reason to justify even his friendship. His attachment is 
granted as a reward for goodness instead of being given as a 
faith. Nor is it a feeling that will burst into uncontrolled ex- 
pression. “What good,” he says to the Canon Ogier, “to put 
into vain and transitory little words true and eternal friend- 
ships?” Or when he does speak, how his phrases are but- 
tressed with Scripture precedent. 

Francis called Leo his “little lamb of God,” and Bernard 
called Robert the “little sheep” that had strayed away. But, 
if he used the same word, it was not with the same mind, and 
we may be sure that he did not see in Robert, as Francis saw 
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in Leo, a creature soft and mild and woolly; but, simply, he 
applied a phrase canonized by Scripture, and, therefore, 
proper as a symbol and irrefutable as‘an argument. Francis, 
who was careful in his dealings with women, still had a great 
affection for some of them, notably St. Clare and the Lady 
Jacoba de Settesoli, and with the latter was candid and un- 
conventional, calling her “brother Jacoba.” Bernard, on his 
part, expressed great affection for the Lady Ermengard, but 
in language stately and dignified. It is impossible to imagine 
him stooping to the indecorum of a jest with her. 

The truth is that he pushed aside all developments of per- 
sonality as mere irrelevances. He saw only the naked soul. 
The rest was a mere worthless shell. Was the soul in grace? 
Then he felt himself to be bound to it, to possess it, to love it 
with a powerful love that was a part of his love of God. Was 
it in sin? Then he desired for it, yearned for it for God, 
strove to overpower it with his knowledge of truth and con- 
sciousness of right. Francis, on the other hand, looking on his 
companions, saw that this one sang, this one laughed much, 
that other was given to merry and surprising turns, that each, 
for his own special gifts, was good and likable; and for these 
things he loved souls. Was the soul he loved in sin? Then 
must he strive lest so dear a thing should perish. Was it in 
grace? Then was he fain to be glad at the companionship 
it would give him at his ragged Round Table, and to anticipate 
happy courteous society in the communion of saints in Heaven. 
So, in their very apostleship, these two followed their own 
ways, the one loving souls as the creatures, the other as the 
temples of God. To Francis they were good, as all things 
He has made are good. To Bernard they were beautiful, only 
because the Everlasting Beauty chose to make them His dwell- 
ing place. 


Il. 


It would not be refining teo much to say that in the action 
of these two men on their contemporaries, we see the re- 
spective power of personality and character. These words 
are close to each other in meaning, but not identical. Per- 
sonality, in English language and literature, is applied not 
only in the strict philosophic meaning of “persona,” but also, 
and more frequently, in the sense of individual qualities— 
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what the Scholastics call “notz individuantes.” It is the sum 
of those properties that are spontaneous; hereditary rather 
than acquired; growing and intensifying under favorable cir- 
cumstances, but not created by circumstances; born in and 
of the peculiar individual. It is a gift, not a virtue. It is 
emotional. It does not depend upon our will. It is like our 
features, which are indeed a part of it. It can be cultivated, 
but not transplanted. It is the part of us which is manifest, 
the part which interests others in us. It is the basis of the 
value that we have to others for amusement and admiration. 
If we lack it, we find others cold; if we have it, they are genial 
and they seek our light. 

On the other hand, character is the deliberate and pur- 
posed product of the will. It is not inborn or hereditary. It 
can be planted where it was not, and cultivated to a remark- 
able degree. As it may come suddenly with resolve, it may 
depart quickly with yielding. It is not complex, but simple. 
It is not rich in variety, but severe in strength. Where per- 
sonality is luxuriant, it is ordered; where its rival is like a 
tropical forest, it resembles an Italian garden. It is a virtue 
rather than a gift, and consists in the deliberate direction of 
energies. Where it acts upon others, it does not attract by the 
curiosity of loveliness; it compels by the force of right. 

Assuredly, Francis did not lack character, nor Bernard 
personality. There was probably never a saint without the 
latter, certainly never one without the former. But when they 
drew, guided, and ruled, the quality that gave Francis his 
success was personality, attractiveness; what dominated in 
Bernard was character, will. 

The first Franciscan, Bernard of Quintavalle, became the 
companion of the Poverello, not at any bidding or invitation, 
but upon the observation of his leader’s holy life. After 
Francis had gone about Assisi for two years in his new way 
of life, this Bernard, one of the city’s rich men, “began to con- 
sider wisely concerning St. Francis and to say within him- 
self: ‘Of a surety this friar hath great grace from God;’” so 
he invited Francis to sup and spend the night with him, and 
he arranged the guest-bed in his own chamber, and kept a light 
burning so as to observe him well. Now, during the night, 
when Francis thought that his host was asleep, he arose and 
got on his knees, and began to pray. And for all the rest of 
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the night he kept praying and repeating: “My God, my God.” 
“Now Bernard, when he beheld these most devout acts... 
was moved and inspired by the Holy Ghost to change his 
manner of life; wherefore, when morning was come, he called 
St. Francis to him” and told him his new state of mind. Note 
how, in all this story, the saint says nothing as a dictate of his 
own. Simply, his lovableness and the originality of his holi- 
ness gave the rich Assisian, as they were to give thousands, 
“the homesickness for sanctity.” 

Turn, then, to Bernard of Clairvaux and his entrance into 
religion. He comes to Citeaux, not alone, but bringing thirty 
companions, most of whose vocations had been determined 
only at his own urgent representations. There are few pages 
more remarkable, even in the annals of sainthood, than the 
ones which tell the story of apostleship of this youth of twenty- 
one. His uncle, five of his brothers, and twenty-four other 
young noblemen of his acquaintance yielded to his argu- 
ments. Some came quite willingly. On others he had to use 
persuasions, eloquence, warnings, and the resistless instru- 
ment of his prayers. From the attractive apprenticeship of 
arms, nay, from the excitement and glory of besieging a castle, 
came Gaudry, his uncle, and Andrew, a brother. From a 
happy marriage, Guy was, with some difficulty, persuaded to 
join the party, while wife and children retired to a convent. 
From the hopes of an already flourishing ecclesiastical career 
came Hugh of Vitry. Imperiously, they were told that God 
was calling them. The dreadfulness of disobedience was pic- 
tured to them. And all left their pleasures and ambitions at 
life’s very threshold to seek the retreat of Chatillon, the cloister 
of Citeaux, the hardship and starvation of the first days of 
Clairvaux, the drudgery of farmwork on the Cistercian 
granges, silence, abnegation, hours and years of prayer. 

Such was the power even the youthful Bernard had, not 
to draw, but to convince and compel others by his irresistible 
tongue and overpowering moral strength into the ways that 
he had determined to be their vocation. What a contrast to 
the vocation of the first Friar! And the contrast continues 
throughout the history. When Francis met men, he drew 
them. He seemed to turn on, unconsciously, some shining of 
celestial light, as the souls do in the “Paradise” of Dante, and 
they remained in love with what they saw. Bernard directed 
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toward the perfection of other souls those same masterful 
resources of mind and will which he used for his own per- 
fecting; and then, with no mind to allure, but to compel them 
into goodness, acted like a resistless, holy force. Francis was 
like the angel guiding the willing Tobias; Bernard like the 
spirit who seized Habacuc by the hair. The one was an at- 
tracting, the other a compelling grace. 

As it was in the beginning, so it was throughout life. 
Francis always worked as he begun. His ideal of the Chris- 
tian life was not reduced to a formula, but pictured as the 
Lady Poverty. He was tolerant of other religious Orders and 
respectful to even the faulty members of the secular clergy. 
To the weak and lapsed, he was suave, his remonstrances 
were full of tenderness, his reproaches, of pathos. He mingled 
little with the mighty, but when he did, it was to captivate 
them by his own gracious originality. Lastly, it was typical 
of all his doings that, when his Order grew to such propor- 
tions that many of its members could not see and know him 
in the flesh, his power over them was gone. His power was 
in and of himself, not in the system, which had therefore to 
be buttressed, controlled, rebuilt by other genius than his. 
The last two years he spent in retirement with his own on Mt. 
La Verna. 

In contrast with him, how stern, how efficient, how suc- 
cessful the career of Bernard! Practical from the outset, he 
had ideas that he could lay clearly before others. What 
dreadfully lucid arguments he uses about vocations! What 
astonishing letters of persuasion and invective and passionate 
pleading he writes to those who have fallen away! What a 
calm and courageous confidence he has in the superiority of 
his white monks to the black, and how willing, at all times, 
to insist on the greater severity of life as proof of the superior- 
ity he claims! How he unveils his thoughts, as when he tells 
the grieving parents of a novice that their sorrow is leading 
them to hell! How bold he is with the great, count, king, 
emperor; abbot, cardinal, pope, and what ringing words he 
has, this New Testament Nathan, when he chooses to tell them 
they do ill! How he almost hounds the Emperor Conrad 
from place to place, until he takes the vow of the Second 
Crusade! What a genius he shows to organize and control his 
vast establishment of Clairvaux and its dependents in their 
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far-flung lines! Ever denouncing and defying wrong, ever 
insisting upon the right and truth that men so dread to hear, 
until, at last, the name of Bernard sounds over Europe from 
Scandinavia to Naples like Gabriel’s trumpet, in terror and 
in beauty. 


In the earlier Middle Ages, Europe was barbaric, semi- 
Christian. Its people were in tutelage, having to depend 
on the Church for instructions in mundane, as well as in 
sacred lore. The double function was, in large part, filled by 
the Benedictine Abbeys. The twelfth century was in the full 
current of the true Renaissance, yet there were many vestiges 
left of the ancient and barbaric day. Therefore, the great re- 
ligious figure of that age partakes more of the nature of the 
past, teaching the world, indeed, yet standing somewhat aloof, 
holy and austere. Bernard has been called the last of the 
Fathers. 

When Francis came, there was a new age and a new neces- 
sity. On the one hand, the peoples, having learned for them- 
selves the arts of life, did not need so much schooling as their 


ancestors. On the other, they were no longer half-pagan. 
The missions were nearly over, and in spite of much mist of 
sin and wrong (not even yet dispelled perhaps), Europe lay 
in the sunlight of Christianity. It looked for leaders still, 
but the leaders unto holiness could now afford to be in and 
of the led. Therefore, Francis and the Friars came to fulfill 
a new Providence of God. 











THE SPIRITUALITY OF STONEWALL JACKSON AND 
CATHOLIC INFLUENCES. 


BY HENRY CHURCHILL SEMPLE, S.J. 


JHE striking piety of Thomas Jonathan Jackson, 
the most picturesque figure among the heroes of 


the Catholic student of history. Evidences are 
= not wanting of the play of Catholic influences in 
the hegiening and upbuilding of his marked spirituality. It 
is interesting to trace testimonies to this effect in the biog- 
raphy, compiled (1866) by Professor R. L. Dabney, D.D., of 
the Union Theological Seminary, Virginia, who was Jackson’s 
Chief of Staff, and had access to Jackson’s private correspond- 
ence and the official papers of the War Department of the 
Confederacy; and in that written by Jackson’s widow (1892)— 
both impartial witnesses. 

Immediately after his graduation from West Point in 
1846, Jackson was ordered to the Mexican War. He received 
the most rapid promotion of all the officers of his grade in Gen- 
eral Scott’s army, and was Major of Artillery in the garrison 
which occupied the city of Mexico during the armistice before 
the final treaty of peace in 1843. With his customary thor- 
oughness, he mastered the Spanish language and, conse- 
quently, was able to enter into relations with the people 
among whom he was stationed. Jackson loved to talk about 
his many good warm Mexican friends, and to display the 
cherished souvenirs with which they had loaded him. He 
blushingly confessed that he was nearly captured by a certain 
dark-eyed senorita, from whose charms he escaped only by 
precipitate retreat. He accepted the invitation of a com- 
munity of highly educated and refined priests to make his 
quarters in their home, and never tired of telling of their 
exquisite hospitality. 

Here he made a study of the doctrines of the Catholic re- 
ligion and, according to Dr. Dabney, “became acquainted with 
the Archbishop of Mexico, and had a number of interviews 
in which that prelate entered at large into an explanation of 
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the Romish system. Jackson always declared that he believed 
him a sincere and honest advocate of that Church, and that he 
found him not only affable, but able and learned. He also 
said that the system, as expounded by intelligent Romanists, 
was, by no means, so gross or so obnoxious to common sense 
as is represented by the mass of decided Protestants” Mrs. 
Jackson says: “His views of each denomination had been ob- 
tained from itself, not from its opponents. Hence, he could 
see excellences in all. Even of the Roman Catholic Church 
he had a much more favorable impression than most Protes- 
tants.” Elsewhere, she tells that Jackson gladly furnished a 
Catholic priest with a tent, to say Mass for his comrades of that 
faith. This was only one of many such instances. Again Dr. 
Dabney says: “His attitude towards all creeds and sects was 
at this time singularly unbiased. His parentage cannot be 
said to have belonged to any party in religion. His youth had 
been passed in a household where Christianity was practically 
unknown. And his later education was obtained among a 
great company of young men, assembled from every church, 
under the slender instruction of an army chaplain. His own 
religious knowledge was at this time extremely scanty.” His 
studies, under the priests and the Archbishop, “seem to have 
left Jackson’s mind, for a long time, in a singular state. His 
progress towards the full light was extremely gradual. He 
was henceforward conscientious, and more than ever punctil- 
ious about the purity of his life. He never remitted his in- 
terest in the great question of his own salvation.” 

In 1848, Jackson was stationed at Fort Hamilton, Long 
Island, and was baptized there on April 29, 1849, by Rev. M. 
Schofield. His sponsors were Colonels Dimick and Taylor. 
Dr. Dabney mentions this same Colonel Frank Taylor, as 
having been Jackson’s first official spiritual guide during the 
Mexican campaign and armistice. Both Dr. Dabney and Mrs. 
Jackson note that Jackson explicitly declared to the minister 
of baptism that he would consider himself by that rite as be- 
coming a member only of “the Catholic body of Christ,” or 
“the Holy Catholic Church,” and not of the Episcopalian de- 
nomination, in which he never was confirmed, although he did 
receive holy communion in it. Later, while professor at 
Lexington, Virginia, he finally became a deacon in the Pres- 
byterian Church, and hence made its profession of faith. 
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The above facts are taken, almost word for word, from 
Dr. Dabney and Mrs. Jackson. The former intersperses his 
record with personal reflections upon the faith and morals of 
Catholics in general, and of Mexicans in particular, but he 
does not ascribe any of these ugly remarks to Jackson himself. 

Jackson’s association with the Archbishop and the priests, 
in whose home he lived, was evident cause for edification. At 
least, he saw them saying, daily, their Mass and their Breviary. 
If, as seems probable, his hospitable friends were members of 
a religious Order or Congregation, he saw them devoting to 
the spiritual exercises required by their special rule, much 
more than the two hours for Mass and Breviary. He saw, too, 
the churches packed on Sundays and Feasts, and largely 
frequented every morning and throughout the day during the 
week. He witnessed, moreover, the other constant manifesta- 
tions of faith common among the great mass of Catholic peo- 
ple. And now Jackson, himself, began to “pray always.” 

An intimate friend once asked, how can we “pray always” 
or “pray without ceasing?” He answered that obedience to 
this divine injunction ought not to be impracticable to a child 
of God. When pushed further about his own practices, after 
earnest apologies for seeming religious egotism and display, 
he said: 

“When we take our meals, there is the grace. When I 
take a draught of water, I always pause, as my palate receives 
refreshment, to life up my heart in thanks, and prayer for the 
water of life. Whenever I drop a letter into the box at the post 
office, I send a petition along with it, for God’s blessing upon 
its mission and upon the person to whom it is sent. When — 
I break the seal of a letter just received, I stop to pray to God 
that He may prepare me for its contents, and make it a mes- 
senger of good. When I go to my class-room, and await the 
arrangement of the cadets in their places, that is my time to 
intercede with God for them. And so of every familiar act of 
the day.” 

“But,” said his friend, “do you not often forget these 
seasons, coming so frequently?” 

“No,” said he, “I have made the practice habitual to me. 
I can no more forget it, than forget to drink when I am thirsty. 
The usage has become as delightful as it is regular.” 

While teaching at Lexington, as his wife writes, summer 
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or winter, he rose at six and took a cold bath. Then, rain or 
shine, he took a brisk walk. At seven, he had family prayers, 
at which all his household had to be prompt to the minute. 
As he once wrote his wife, “at morn the caroling birds and 
all creatures (except men) seem to join in God’s praises. At 
eve they invite to silence and meditation. Before you go to 
bed, put your head out of the window, and gaze at the stars, 
and recall the eternal joys of heaven prepared for you, and the 
glory which the Son of God left to come down to earth to save 
us. When you look in the glass, remember that your body will 
be reduced to dust, and your soul will never die, and you 
should take the more care of it.” 

Jackson had to be present at Harper’s Ferry, with the 
Lexington cadets, at John Brown’s execution. Beforehand, 
he was absorbed in prayer that the unflinching victim might 
prepare his soul to meet his divine Judge, and not incur the 
sentence: “Depart into everlasting fire.” 

“At a council of war one night, Jackson listened atten- 
tively to the views of his subordinates, and asked a delay until 
the next morning to present his own. As they came away, 
A. P. Hill laughingly said to Ewell: “Well, I suppose Jackson 
wants time to pray over it.’ Having occasion to return soon 
afterwards to get his sword, Ewell found Jackson on his knees, 
and heard his ejaculatory prayers for God’s guidance in the 
perplexing movements then before them, by which he was so 
deeply impressed, and by Jackson’s general religious char- 
acter, that he said: ‘If that is religion, I must have it.’” 

The remark of Jim, Jackson’s devoted colored servant, is 
well known: “The General is a great man for praying: night 
and morning—all times. But when I see him get up several 
times in the night besides to go off and pray, then I know there 
is going to be something to pay. And I go straight and pack 
his haversack, because I know he will call for it in the morn- 
ing.” The same Jim often said to soldiers who were noisy 
near Jackson’s tent: “Hush! The General is praying.” They 
would then peer through the canvas at Jackson on his knees 
near the lighted candle. Even when his men were rushing past 
him in a charge, they sometimes saw him on his horse with his 
hands raised to heaven and his lips moving in prayer. 

This constancy in prayer is common among Catholics in 
thoroughly Catholic communities. Good old Irish men and 
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women scarcely utter a sentence without invoking God or Our 
Lord or the Blessed Mother or the saints. The same is true of 
pious, old-fashioned Spaniards, Italians, and others. Jackson 
had no such habit before he lived with pious Mexicans; he 
did have it after he had been intimate with them. 

According to the strict Calvinists, God creates only the 
elect to be saved. Christ died not for all, but only for the 
elect. God gives grace necessary for sanctification and salva- 
tion only to the elect, and not to all. According to Catholic 
faith, Christ died for all men, and God created all men to be 
saved, and seriously wishes all men to be saved, and gives to 
all the graces necessary to work out their own salvation. St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor, teaches: “God, Who 
gives to all abundantly, refuses grace to no one who does 
what is in himself to prepare himself for grace.”* It would 
seem that Jackson’s thoughts, desires, prayers, words, and 
deeds, far from being prompted by Calvinistic motives, were 
more in accord with St. Thomas; that he preserved, in fine, the 
doctrinal impressions received in Mexico. I will outline the 
facts that the reader may weigh them for himself. 

Jackson prepared his soul negatively to receive super- 
natural grace by removing impediments to it. By roughing it 
in his childhood and youth, he cultivated the virtue of forti- 
tude. He was his bachelor uncle’s jockey, and the horse he 
rode was thought sure to win. He enjoyed few school advan- 
tages, and “squeezed through” his entrance examinations at 
West Point with difficulty. At the end of the first year, he was 
still behind, but he graduated seventeenth in a brilliant class, 
and his classmate, General Dabney Maury, has said that had 
there been a fifth year, Jackson would have graduated first, 
even ahead of McClellan. He made it a practice never to 
study a new lesson until he had mastered the preceding ones. 
After the drum-call for lights out, he raked coals out on his 
hearth and studied late, with his head near the blaze. In a 
notebook of maxims written then, we read: “I can do what I 
will to do.” He was often heard to repeat these words in his 
after life. 

Jackson was the idol of the negroes. He organized a Sun- 
day School, instructed them in the Catechism, and prayed with 
them, and preached to them. When he rehearsed to them 
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the story of Our Lord’s passion and death, his face beamed 
like an angel’s. 

“A day or two after the second battle of Manassas,” writes 
Mrs. Jackson, “and before the news had reached Lexington 
in authentic form, the post office was thronged with people, 
awaiting with intense interest the opening of the mail. Soon a 
letter was handed to Rev. Dr. White, who immediately recog- 
nized the superscription of his deacon soldier, and exclaimed 
to the eager and expectant group around him: ‘Now we shall 
know all the facts.’ The bulletin read thus: ‘My dear pastor, 
in my tent last night, I remembered that I had failed to send 
you my contribution for our colored Sunday School. En- 
closed you will find my check for that object, which please 
acknowledge at your earliest convenience, and oblige yours 
faithfully, T. J. Jackson.’” 

Jackson’s delicacy in the matter of truthfulness was sin- 
gular. “While lieutenant of artillery in the Mexican War, his 
company was ordered to proceed, by a narrow path, through a 
dense thicket of ‘chapparal,’ which was believed to be infested 
by guerrillas. He, himself, saw that the leaves of the shrubs 
were riddled with fresh bullet-holes. The men were so intim- 
idated by the dread of the unseen foe, that when the head of 
the column approached the dangerous spot, it recoiled, and in 
spite of the officer’s expostulations refused to advance. At 
length, the young lieutenant went alone far ahead of his men, 
and, waving his sword, shouted to them: ‘You see, there is no 
danger. Forward!’” Yet, as he confessed, he knew at the 
moment that the peril was extreme. This he believed to be his 
nearest approach to a lie.* He was once asked by a gentleman 
whom he had visited: 

“Why, in the name of reason, did you walk back a mile 
in the dark in this pouring rain?” His reply was: 

“Simply because I discovered that I had made a misstate- 
ment, and I could not sleep comfortably tonight unless I cor- 
rected it.” 

His faith in everything he knew to be taught by God was 
that of a child. His was not the small mind—a “picker of 
flaws and the hunter for exceptions.” “Duty is ours. Conse- 
quences are God’s,” was one of his oft-repeated principles. 
His maxims resemble those of the soldier-saint, Ignatius. 

2 Dabney, p. 14. 
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Even in his love letters to his wife before their marriage, he 
trusted that the controlling motive of their lives would be the 
glory of God. He expressed the same hope for his wife and 
himself and their babe, on the news of the latter’s birth. In- 
deed, he ever had that motive on his lips. So intense was his 
desire for the glory of God and the salvation of his own soul, 
that he was not only indifferent, but almost insensible to crea- 
tures. His favorite maxim was: “To those who love God, all 
things work together unto good.” And he would add that he 
knew he loved God. He never claimed any revelation to that 
effect, however. As Dr. Dabney truly says: “To liken Jackson 
to Cromwell is incorrect. . . . He would never have mistaken 
the heated impulses of excitement for the inspirations of the 
Holy Ghost, to be asserted even beyond and against His own 
revealed word.” 

Jackson did love God above all things for His own sake. 
Normally, God, Who is generous to those who are generous to 
Him, gives to the generous soul the humble and loving con- 
fidence that he truly loves God, and is thence loved as a friend 
by God. The sympathetic Catholic will see in Jackson’s atti- 
tude nothing repugnant to Catholic teaching and practice. It 
is absurd to suppose that love for God for His own sake, 
above all things, is so hard as to be the practice only of great 
saints. 

A friend familiar with Jackson’s natural fears once cate- 
chized him: 

“Yes, he was confident that he was reconciled and adopted 
through the work of Christ; and that, therefore, inasmuch as 
every event was disposed by omniscience guided by redeeming 
love for Him, seeming evils must be real blessings, and it was 
not in the power of any earthly calamity to overthrow his 
happiness.” 

“Suppose, Major, that you should lose your health irre- 
parably, do you think you could be happy then?” 

“Yes, I should be happy still,” he answered. 

“But suppose, in addition to chronic illness, you should 
incur the total loss of your eyesight, would not that be too 
much for you?” 

He answered, firmly: “No.” 

“Suppose that, in addition to ruined health and total blind- 
ness, you should lose all your property and be left thus, in- 
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capable of any useful occupation, to linger on a sick-bed de- 
pendent on the charities of those who had no tie to you, would 
not this be too much for your faith?” 

Jackson pondered a moment, and then answered in a 
reverent tone: “If it were the will of God to place me there, 
He would enable me to lie there peacefully a hundred years.” 
Many might feel and speak thus in the sunshine of pros- 
perity. Stonewall Jackson felt and spoke and acted thus 
under the clouds of adversity. 

After the amputation of his arm, he said: “You see me 
severely wounded, but not depressed, not unhappy. I believe 
it has been done according to God’s holy will, and I acquiesce 
entirely in it. You may think it strange, but you never saw 
me more perfectly contented than I am today. For I am sure 
that my Heavenly Father designs this affliction for my good. 
I am perfectly satisfied that, either in this life or in that which 
is to come, I shall discover that what is now regarded as a 
calamity is a blessing. And if it appears a great calamity, as 
it surely is a great inconvenience, to be deprived of my arm, 
it will result in a great blessing. I can wait until God, in His 
own time, shall make known to me the object He has in afflict- 
ing me. But why should I not rather rejoice in it as a blessing, 
and not look on it as a calamity at all? If it were in my power 
to replace my arm, I would not dare to do it, unless I could 
know it was the will of my Heavenly Father.” One of his 
aides, Lieutenant Smith, said: “All things work together for 
the good of them that love God.” “Yes,” he answered, “that’s 
it, that’s it.” His last utterance in the delusion that preceded 
death was: “Tell Major Hawks to send forward provisions to 
the men. Let us cross over the river and rest under the shade 
of the trees.” 











WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
BY JOHN F. FENLON, D.D. 


HE late Wilfrid Scawen Blunt—oriental traveler, 
famous breeder of Arabian horses, friend and 
C : : a 
a peeay Champion of oppressed nations, poet, historian, 
eRe sculptor, and Squire of Crabbet Park, Sussex— 
—S 23 was long known as a Catholic, although never 
prominent in Catholic affairs of England. The publication 
of his diaries,’ not long before his death, revealed a strange 
religious history that was something of a shock to Catholics 
who knew him only in a public way. The story of his re- 
ligious life, sad though it is, will, we think, not be without 
interest and instruction. 

Wilfrid Blunt was educated as a Catholic from the age 
of eleven, when his mother, who was soon to leave him an 
orphan, followed her spiritual adviser, Henry Edward Man- 
ning, into the Catholic Church. Stonyhurst and Oscott, where 
he spent six or seven happy years, always remained pleasant 
memories. There he passed a sheltered and innocent boy- 
hood, became deeply imbued with the Catholic faith and 
spirit, and had his imagination filled with the beauty and 
greatness of the Catholic Church. He learned to like priests, 
and always remained at home in their society. Why he 
changed from Stonyhurst to Oscott and why he quit college 
at eighteen, we do not know; possibly his independent spirit, 
his love of traveling a road all his own, already manifested 
itself. We glean little knowledge of his academic career. He 
never became a great scholar in any line, but he had a keen, 
eager, alert mind and left Oscott knowing a little philosophy. 
And in philosophy, of all branches of study, a little learning 
is a dangerous thing. 

Entering at once upon a diplomatic career, he saw eleven 
years of service (1858-1869) at many different posts. He made 
then his initiation into political and social life, which re- 
mained passions with him to the end. Handsome, lively, 
- friendly, the young diplomat seems to have devoted his chief 
attention to the social side of life, as the custom is with young 

1 My Diaries. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 2 vols. $12.00. 
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diplomats. He made many friends and acquaintances, espe- 
cially in that little circle which always rules England. No 
favorable environment, surely, this to his Catholic life, which 
received wounds then from which it never really recovered. 

In those days, the most talked-of book, if not the most 
read, was the Origin of Species, which appeared in 1859. Wil- 
frid read some of it with his young friends, was impressed, 
and, as he says, solved the riddle of the universe gazing at 
the stars. He had, of course, no knowledge of biology, and 
there is no distinctive trace of Darwinism in his paper, written 
at Frankfurt in 1861, which was to have a decisive influence on 
his life. Out of his own head, he proves by a sort of meta- 
physical argument that matter is God, infinite, eternal, self- 
subsistent; mind, an accident of matter; and the Creator, 
therefore, an unnecessary hypothesis. That a boy should 
imagine his unsupported assertions to be arguments will sur- 
prise no one who knows the mind of youth. From the mature 
mind, we expect something different. What would not Tyn- 
dall have given, for instance, to be able to prove by “irrefrag- 
able arguments” that mind is an accident of matter? Yet it 
pleased Mr. Blunt in his old age to re-read his youthful irre- 
fragable argument and to recall “how rapidly” his “mind 
worked,” and how he had “jumped” to the philosophy of mon- 
ism two years before Heckel, to whom the world gives the 
credit. 

Having proved by a pair of syllogisms that God is not 
necessary, the young philosopher was frightened at his dis- 
covery. “The matter God I had imagined in place of the 
personal God,” he wrote years later, “was a thought that made 
me giddy when it first presented itself to me, as a demon by 
my incantations out of the forbidden books that I was reading; 
and, in the middle of my intellectual debauch, I found life 
unutterably sad. But, once evoked, I could not evade it nor the 
destruction it involved of that other consoling doctrine of 
man’s supernatural destiny, his life beyond the grave.” Thus 
did he rush into danger and his faith swoon at the first sight 
of the enemy. He appears to have consulted no priest, to 
have studied no Catholic philosophy, and to have read no 
Catholic books. While he did not accept the conclusion of 
his argument and become forthwith an atheist and materialist, 
his faith was at least shaken to its foundation. 
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A moral crisis, under the circumstances, could not be ex- 
pected to tarry long. The breakdown came a little later in 
the Paris of the closing decade of the Second Empire. It fills 
his verses, which he then began to write, stimulated, no doubt, 
by the example of his great friend, Robert Lytton (“Owen 
Meredith”), already well known as a poet. Lytton writes with 
the easy tone of a man of the world; in Blunt, we hear an 
undertone of deep sadness and regret, for the ideals of his 
innocent boyhood had still a strong hold on his conscience. 
At this time, too, he became enamored of the writings of Rous- 
seau, who, by his sentimentality and false candor, influenced 
Blunt far more, we judge, than has any other writer. The 
concentration on self, which characterized Rousseau, became 
dominant in the writings of Blunt, who had no genius and ap- 
parently not enough imagination to deal easily with any topic 
but himself. It was through the influence of Jean Jacques that 
Wilfrid now resolved to write his memoirs—though he had as 
yet no memories—and to live a life worth recording. Un- 
happy resolution! Blunt was by nature a very sincere, 
straightforward man, well named; the effect of his resolution 
was a temptation to essay a réle beyond his powers, and, we 
fear, to act at times with an eye on his diary and future 
readers. Better to have left the writing of his diary to the 
recording angel, who never can be tempted to deliver to the 
press even the most thrilling of stories. 

Wilfrid’s marriage with Lady Anne Noel in 1869 and his 
succession to the Crabbet Park estates in 1872, mark a new 
epoch in his life, when, a friend of his writes, he “settled down 
to a country life on his ancestral acres.” If he had really 
been able to “settle down” to such a life, he would have en- 
joyed much peace—and little fame; but fame had become one 
of his idols at Paris. However, Squire Blunt busied himself 
with his new property, and enjoyed his new dignity. His poem 
on “The Old Squire” deserves to live, for it does a thing that 
needed to be done in English verse, painting the character to 
life. He had a sincere devotion to the memory of his brother, 
from whom he inherited the estate, Major Henry Blunt, the 
pious founder of the adjoining Capuchin Priory at Crawley. 
In his honor, Wilfrid carved from memory, for he remembered 
every feature, the recumbent figure of his brother in the habit 
of a Franciscan tertiary, and placed it over his tomb. This is 
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said to be a masterpiece, worthy of the early Renaissance. The 
lines which he also consecrated to his memory show that 
warmth and sincerity of feeling which make us understand 
why Wilfrid Blunt always had many friends. About the same 
time, he was elaborating, “in secret,” his love sonnets and 
living over in memory his old Parisian days. In hoc non laudo. 
The sonnets were published anonymously in 1875, and entirely 
lack that right feeling and decisiveness of character which, at 
this period, would have made a good Catholic of Wilfrid 
Blunt. There is small use in bewailing one’s spiritual condi- 
tion if one neglects to take the first step on the road to re- 
covery; only the pure in heart will see God. 

There was much in his surroundings at this time to aid 
him. Mass was celebrated in the chapel at his house by priests 
from Crawley, and Wilfrid seems to have been naturally re- 
ligious and fond of religious ceremony. Lady Anne was de- 
vout, and a congenial companion. His difficulties remained, 
however, and found vent in a correspondence he had with 
his old friend, Dr. Charles Meynell, of Oscott, in which he re- 
peated and reénforced his former arguments for materialism. 
Cardinal Newman, to whom the correspondence had been sub- 
mitted, had it published with an introduction, written at his 
request, by Aubrey de Vere. Newman evidently did not think 
Wilfrid’s arguments very formidable, much less irrefragable; 
and de Vere, while noting that the “deeper sympathies” of 
“Proteus” (Blunt) do not lie with materialism, says he “for- 
gets Lord Macaulay’s memorable remark that no amount of 
scientific discovery has ever affected or can ever touch the 
great problem of religion and man’s soul.” A greater scien- 
tific authority, Huxley, was to agree on this point at least 
with Macaulay, de Vere, and Newman, as against Wilfrid 
Blunt. 

It was in connection with this correspondence that Wilfrid 
visited Newman, not yet a cardinal, at the Edgbaston Oratory, 
and remained with him three days. He happened to be re- 
turning from a fishing trip, where, he records, “I had caught 
a toothache, which worried me greatly, and I remember dis- 
tinctly feeling, as I knocked at the door, that I should be thus 
hors de combat at the moment of my coming to consult the 
great man. Nevertheless, my distress was vain, for I was 
shown up to him at once, and, at the instant of touching his 
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hand when he received me, my pains vanished, nor did they 
return while I was staying in the house. Newman’s was a 
wonderful hand, soft, nervous, emotional, electric; and I felt 
that a miracle had been wrought. I told Father Ryder of it 
at the time, but he ‘charged me that I should tell no man,’ 
and I said no word of it to the saint himself. Newman, though 
he knew well that I had come to consult him for the good of 
my soul, and though I had much conversation indirectly with 
him upon spiritual things, did not attempt to argue out any of 
the fundamental principles of religious thought, and sought 
to influence me rather through the heart by his great kindness, 
and by the confidence with which I was admitted to all the 
life of the community. It was a touching sight, indeed, to see 
the old man taking his turn with the rest to wait on us at 
table in the refectory, and living his simple life of piety and 
cheerful unselfishness. The lives of monks and nuns are 
alone in some accordance with the life of Jesus. All the rest 
of Christianity is an imposture and an impudent negation of 
Christ.” 

It should be stated that these remarks of Blunt date more 
than twenty years after the event; the conclusion represents 
his feelings when he had been confirmed in his pessimism and 
contempt for mankind. Something of Newman’s love for “the 
unlettered crowd before the altar,” or of the Saviour’s com- 
passion on the multitude would have enabled him to see that 
the spirit of Christ lives in numberless souls, who are not 
priests or nuns. Wilfrid sought no further help from New- 
man, if his record tells all, and we may wonder why the great- 
est dialectician of his day entered into no argument with the 
inquirer. The answer, no doubt, is that Newman, whose 
knowledge of the human heart was unrivaled, saw clearly that 
Wilfrid’s chief needs were moral, not intellectual. Newman 
would argue with infinite patience with a man like William 
Froude; he sought to win Blunt by kindness, hoping to subdue 
that restless, impatient spirit which was to make him finally 
an intellectual Ishmael. 

Soon Wilfrid quit the quiet life at Crabbet Park for travel, 
in company with Lady Anne. Their travels (1877-1879) lay 
chiefly through Mohammedan lands, North Africa, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and particularly Arabia, and were in great part 
voyages of exploration in wild and unfrequented territory. 
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Lady Anne wrote the record of their travels in Mesopotamia, 
Arabia, and Persia, in three volumes, which not only reveal 
the pleasing personality, but the intelligence and the literary 
ease and skill of Byron’s granddaughter. 

Wilfrid became greatly interested in the religion of the 
desert tribes, and has treated of it in a chapter contributed by 
him to his wife’s first volume. One passage in it throws some 
light upon his own religious feelings in those days. “With the 
belief in God, religion in the desert ends,” he writes. “The 
kindred belief, so essential to our happiness—that in a future 
life—seems to have no place in the Bedouin mind... It is 
difficult for a European to put himself into the position of one 
who is contented to die thus—who neither believes, nor 
despairs because he does not believe.” The value he set upon 
the belief in immortality is evident, but in which class was he 
—among those who believe or those who despair? Probably, 
he was hovering between both. No doubt, it was the life of 
a rich squire at home contrasted with his busy life in the 
desert, which prompted the following reflection: “In Europe, 
we suffer from the malady of thought, quite as much in con- 
sequence of our idle habits as from an excess of intelligence.” 
What these journeys and sojournings in the desert gave to 
Wilfrid was a love of the East, a sympathy with backward 
races, and a hope of a regenerated Islam. These were to 
affect his life deeply, as well in a religious as in a political 
sense. 

We have no desire to retell here the story of Mr. Blunt’s 
political activities; a reference to them, however, is necessary 
for a comprehension of his general religious attitude. From 
the early eighties, the Blunts made their home in Egypt, close 
to Cairo. There, on the edge of the desert, in a fine house 
looking towards the Red Sea and Mount Sinai, and set in a 
wonderful garden and orange grove which they had reclaimed 
from the sands, Wilfrid and Lady Anne lived in an entirely 
Arabian fashion. Their garden was a sanctuary, for it con- 
tained the tomb of Sheikh Obeyd, a “saint” and companion of 
Mohammed, and was also reputed to be a halting place of the 
Holy Family, Their great establishment, we read, consisted 
of a hundred souls. Naturally, Wilfrid soon became a famous 
character, to natives and visitors, and was known as El Sheikh. 


With the Egyptians, his name was a passport. Although he 
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had much at stake, Wilfrid had, from the start, taken a deep 
interest in Egyptian affairs. The nationalist movement had 
his enthusiastic support. The bombardment of Alexandria in 
1882 set the seal upon his “mission in life,” which he pursued 
with restless, unabating zeal for nearly forty years, but with 
more discretion after an enforced exile of several winters. 
“My mission in life,” he wrote in 1919, “was to plead the cause 
of the backward nations of the world, especially those of Asia 
and Africa,” and to help redeem them “from their slavery to 
Europe.” This was, alas, the hour of the floodtide of im- 
perialism. No man could sweep it back. The Western Hemis- 
phere was safe behind the high wall which the United States 
had built according to the plans of Monroe; but there lay, close 
to Europe, the great, rich, and almost undefended territories 
of Asia, and especially of Africa. The powers of Europe, 
great and small, all joined in the scramble. Mr. Blunt’s wards 
were powerless. He continued to champion rebellious and 
separatist movements, and never ceased to denounce what he 
believed to be the wrong-doings of his own couhtry. He was 
considered, accordingly, too violent to be a safe man in pol- 
itics, and never reached Parliament. 

His failure in politics turned his thoughts once more to 
religion. He set out on a pilgrimage to Rome, of which he 
has left two pathetic records, one in a sonnet sequence, the 
other in a page of his Diary. “A New Pilgrimage” lays bare 
the heart of the poor pilgrim, the weakness, the inconsistency, 
the attractive qualities of this 


latest fool of Time, 
Sad child of doubt and passionate desires. 


He stops en route at Paris, “the golden city of our soul,” and 
the old fascination revives: 


What message has she to me on this day 

Of my new life? Shall I, a pilgrim wan, 

Sit at her board and revel at her play, 

As in the days of old? Nay, this is done. 

It cannot be; and yet I love her well 

With her broad roads and pleasant paths to Hell. 


Divided thus in heart, he journeys on to Rome. Imperial 
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Rome he loves not, true always to his loathing of imperialism; 
but he wishes to love the “nobler Rome” of the saints and 
martyrs: 


This Rome I fain would love, though darkly hid 
In mists of passion and desires scarce dead. 


His visit to Pope Leo XIII. is told in a page of his Diaries, 
which no Catholic, we fancy, can read without a tender pity 


For a lost soul grown old in its dismay. 


We quote it, slighty abridged, because not only does it mirror 
his soul, but it shows him also in his Catholic social nature, 
and helps us to understand why it was he retained so many 
Catholic friends and continued to be counted a Catholic almost 
to the end. “It was in the spring of 1886,” he says, “I was sick 
alike of the affairs of the world and of the vain pursuit of 
happiness. I went to Rome as on a pilgrimage, with the vague 
hope that, pérhaps, I might there recover my lost faith in 
supernatural things and end my days in piety. I had many 
friends among the resident clergy, including Monsignor Stoner 
and Cardinal Howard, Father Lockhart, head of the Rosmin- 
ians, Prior Glyn, and others of the Irish Hierarchy; and a little 
programme of holy pleasures had been sketched out for me, 
and I was determined to open my mind wide to the influences 
of the place, that my soul might have its full chance. It was 
thus predisposed that I arrived at Rome. I made a general 
confession of my sins; and, if I had been unmarried, I should 
have attempted to join some religious Order as a desperate 
protection against my unbelief. As it was, I indulged dreams 
of living as custode to some church of the many churches in 
and about Rome. It was in this mood that Monsignor Stoner 
suggested that I should have an audience with the Pope, and 
he, without difficulty procured me one. My reception by His 
Holiness was of the kind which surprised and touched me 
almost to bewilderment, when I found myself absolutely alone 
with one so nearly divine, if there was divinity anywhere to 
be found on earth. The vision that I saw before me was that 
of a little old man of wonderful dignity, clad in white, and 
seated on a low throne, his face pale, but lit with luminous 
dark eyes, which seemed to hold all knowledge of this world 
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and the other, the figure of a saint and, at the same time, of 
one who knew the world, bending towards me with a look of 
inquiring kindliness. When I had kissed his feet, he raised 
me up, though I continued kneeling, and, on his invitation, 
I spoke to him about Ireland. What he then said and the 
personal interest he seemed to take in me, for he continued 
to hold my left hand with his own right hand and to press it to 
his knee, gave me the courage to speak of my own spiritual 
affairs as in a confessional, and to ask his help. He could not 
give me all I asked, but when I left him it was in tears.” 
Some years pass, and we find our pilgrim en route to a 
very different shrine. Wilfrid had long taken a keen interest 
in Mohammedanism, and been extremely friendly and cordial 
with many Mohammedans. He dressed like an Arab, spoke 
their language, adopted their ways, and often passed for an 
Arab. To his very dear friend, the Grand Mufti, he almost 
made his profession of faith in 1902. A year later, the drift 
of his mind may be seen from a play of his, which celebrates 
Islam’s conquest of Egypt, and solves the love plot by con- 
verting both the heroines to the new faith and bestowing them 
on the conquering hero. However, he has little esteem for 
Mohammedanism in the cities. Disappointments had made 
him weary of all civilization, Christian and Mohammedan. In 
the desert lies his hope: there he will find the hermitage he 
dreams of and a purer Islam. He is ill, but he will no longer 
delay his quest. He had heard much of the Senussia, a 
widespread Mohammedan brotherhood that had restored 
primitive Islamism and would have naught to do with west- 
ern civilization. The chief of the Senussi lived at Jerabub, 
far away in the desert, close to Tripoli, a forty days’ journey 
from Wilfrid’s home near Cairo. Thither Wilfrid departs, 
“in the highest of spirits,” and in a mood for adventure, with 
powerful recommendations and under the guidance of Beseys, 
a religious brother. He likes his new religious guide in spite 
of his “rugged, ugly face” and the loss of his front teeth, which 
makes it difficult to understand what he says. Wilfrid con- 
fides to him his wish for a hermit’s life in the desert. Beseys 
approves; he will bring him to his own spiritual father, a 
hermit, who will initiate Wilfrid into the hermit life. They 
become so enwrapped in religious conversation that they lose 
their way. The journey turns out to be more dangerous than 
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anticipated; and more than once, when danger threatens, Wil- 
frid repents of his sins and prays to all his saints, Moham- 
medan and Christian. Delivered from danger, he entertains 
some new-made friends, who treacherously rob and beat him. 
He is deserted for a time by old Beseys. He consoles him- 
self with the thought that the journey “has been all in the way 
of the adventure I was seeking.” He discovers that his treach- 
erous friends were brothers of the Senussia, with whom he 
had hoped to live and perhaps to end his days. He retraces 
his steps to Cairo, gravely disappointed with Islam of the 
desert and the fruit of Mohammedan monasticism. 

This adventure ended his longing for Mohammedanism. 
“Personally, I have come back from my journey,” he writes, 
“with my mind cleared on one point, important to my life. 
It is as to religion. My experience of the Senussia has con- 
vinced me that there is no hope anywhere to be found in 
Islam. I had made myself a romance about these reformers, 
but I see it has no substantial basis. I shall never go further 
now in the Mohammedan direction.” A year later, his opinion 
is confirmed. “I feel now there is no reality at all in Islam. 
The Moslems of today who believe, are mere wild beasts, 
like the men of Siwah; the rest have lost the faith. Still less 
does Christianity appeal to me.” 

It is only a month later than this entry in his diary, how- 
ever, that we find Wilfrid making a pilgrimage to St. Wini- 
fred’s well at Holywell. Crippled with rheumatism and in 
great pain, he prays for a cure. His state of mind is singular. 
“I have a belief in holy places and in holy people,” he says, 
“quite apart from all religious creeds, and I felt a great con- 
fidence in the Saint that she would do me good.” Wilfrid is 
cured, while professing in one breath his belief in her and 
his disbelief in life after death. Perhaps, he would reconcile 
the contradiction by the theory that only saints survive. The 
truth, no doubt, is that St. Winifred’s poor suppliant was in a 
very bewildered state of mind. He still attends Mass, and in 
the Canon prayer invokes St. Winifred as his patron. Six 
months, later, in drizzle and fog, he makes his pilgrimage of 
thanksgiving. He hangs up his crutches in token of his cure, 
and kneels for ten minutes reciting the Penitential Psalms. 
“The scene inside of the shrine,” he records, “was the most 
interesting I ever saw in Europe. Three men were being 
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passed through the water, stark naked but for a slight bathing 
drawer around the loins. Each time, after passing, they knelt 
on the pavement, dripping wet and prayed aloud. A priest 
was reciting ‘Hail Marys.’ At the end of each Hail Mary: 
‘Holy Winifred, still, in an unbelieving age, miraculous.’ The 
fervor of these naked men, one a mere bag of skin and bones, 
was tremendous. In the dim light of a foggy day, nothing at 
all congruous to the nineteenth century was visible. It was a 
thing wholly of the Middle Ages, the Dark Ages, the darkest 
of the Dark Ages, magnificent, touching—it brought tears to 
my eyes.” Wilfrid remained faithful to St. Winifred after 
his fashion, for we find him, some years later, when ship- 
wrecked in the Red Sea and in danger of death, saying his 
“usual prayers to the dead and to St. Winifred, who may help 
me as she did three years ago, a superstition which quiets the 
mind.” 

Wilfrid was then going on a pilgrimage to Mount Sinai on 
a ship that happened to carry a large number of Mohammedan 
pilgrims, bound for the shrines of Hedjaz. The wreck, how- 
ever, caused him to abandon his pilgrimage, as he had a super- 
stitition, he says, against continuing a journey in the face of a 
strong warning. On his return voyage, he dreamt he was in a 
terrible storm, sent by God, and heard a voice crying: “There 
are no pilgrims here to save you again by their prayers.” 
“Struck with terror, I made my profession of faith: ‘God is 
God and Mohammed is His prophet.’ ” 

This journey seems to have ended the pilgrimages of Wil- 
frid Blunt. His interest in religion gréw less and less, and 
hardened at last into stark unbelief and materialism. How 
prolonged, how hard was the agony of his faith! At last it lies 
dead and all quiet within him. So he would fain believe. Other 
troubled souls of the period, as they drew nearer to death, 
seemed to become more uneasy, as Huxley, who confesses his 
greater repugnance to the prospect of extinction; but Blunt 
comes to look upon annihilation, at least so he professes, no 
longer as an evil, but as a rest to be desired. He was in this 
frame of mind when he began his relations with Modernism. 
He had made the acquaintance of Father Tyrrell in 1900, be- 
fore that unhappy priest had published any of the books 
which brought his orthodoxy into question. Blunt found him 
enlightened and outspoken, and parted from him on this first 
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interview with the impression that, if forty years before he 
had met a priest of his intelligence and candor, his faith might 
have been saved. Tyrrell himself, however, was progressing 
rapidly on the road to unbelief, and came to look upon Blunt 
as a teacher. 

Mr. Blunt’s home became a little Mecca for modernists, 
who loved to find sympathy with their own views in the 
most unlikely quarters. Blunt urged Tyrrell to hold his 
ground, not to yield to either side, to those who wished him 
outside the Church as a liberal Catholic, or within as an obe- 
dient believer. Tyrrell’s sudden death was a great blow to 
Blunt; pure materialist as he thought himself to be, he writes 
thus on seeing the dead priest: “There lay the dead here- 
siarch, as sad a little shard of humanity as ever my eyes saw. 
I could not have recognized it as the man I had known, so bril- 
liant in his talk, so full of combative life, or, indeed, hardly as 
a man at all. The body, with its poor small fingers, was 
more like an accidental handful of shapeless clay than any- 
thing that had been alive. Pious hands had clothed him in 
surplice and stole, as befitted the priest he was, and there were 
two tapers lighted at his head. I knelt a minute or two be- 
side him, and recited a De Profundis, and kissed the hem of 
his garment, and rose and went out, moved, as one could not 
help being moved, to tears of pity. It was so utter an ending.” 

Modernism died in England under the blows of Pius X., 
or lingered on only in obscure corners, with no voice raised 
in its defense. The publication of Tyrrell’s Life removed 
from it what little credit it had ever had among Catholics. 
With it died all Blunt’s interest in religion, and he threw him- 
self more and more into eastern politics, particularly the 
cause of Egypt. Surely, Egypt owes him a monument. The 
noble and handsome figure of El Sheikh Blunt, riding forth on 
his Arab steed and in his flowing Arabian robes to defend 
the oppressed nations of the world, is one to tempt the finest 
chisel of genius. We may smile a bit, but his dream was 
noble, too noble, perhaps, for our eyes to behold in life, 
when the great nations of the world shall look on the 
weak, not as victims to be exploited, but as brothers to be 
helped. With all his faults, he was a brave and generous soul. 
Wilfrid ended by believing himself a total failure, a teacher 
without a single disciple, He saw.no hope for a regenerated 
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Islam, no future for the nations he had so long championed. 
“Why should I mind? I ask myself, but I find no answer.” 
Sorrows multiply. His best friends die. Estrangements 
come. Illness and old age afflict him. When the war came, 
he saw the fulfillment of his prophecy, that ruin was the sure 
result of imperialism. Perhaps, he got a melancholy satis- 
faction in seeing the great governments that had partitioned 
Africa proclaiming themselves the friends of small nations, 
and Wilson inventing a new name for Blunt’s old principle of 
self-determination. But he had long lost all faith in humanity. 
The pessimism of unbelief dyed the very substance of his 
thoughts. Terrible was the silent wrath of the soul, which 
will not be denied unavenged. Modern history shows no 
sadder example of a man without God and without hope in 
the world. 

Wilfrid Blunt died Sunday, September 9th last, on his 
Newbuildings estate, in his eighty-third year. In accordance 
with the instructions of his will, the old Squire was carried by 
his men to a spot he had chosen in the wood; wrapped in his 
old eastern traveling carpet, he was consigned to Mother 
Earth, and buried without a prayer. 





a , 
: FAs, 
AFTER SAPPHO. * 
BY WILLIAM A. DRAKE. | 
EVENING, thou bringest all things home, 
Though dawn hath scattered far their feet; 
The sheep, wherever they may roam, 
The goats from mountain pastures sweet; 
To men, thy ageless boon of rest; 
The tired child to its mother’s breast. 
. 











THE WHITE LADY. 
BY W. E. WALSH. 


VIL. 


ORD ARDILAUN was so flustered by the extraordin- 
ary episode which had made known to him the ex- 
istence of a hitherto unheard-of cousin—a girl of 
unusual beauty and, seemingly, unusual character— 
that he had no exact memory afterwards of what 
had passed between them. She appeared so unexpectedly and 
departed so suddenly, that he found it difficult to believe the 
incident was real. It was only now he remembered that he did 
not even know her name. 

It worried him, it shocked his sense of propriety, that one 
of his blood—a woman gently born—should be flying about the 
country like a sort of female “Pimpernel.” He had urged her to 
stay with him, but she had only laughed and said: “I'd be sorry 
to hurt your reputation, my noble cousin. What would your 
British friends say if they knew you were harboring a rebel?” 

The more he thought of it, the more it fretted him. After 
all, she was the granddaughter of Roger Vallancy who, but for a 
boyish imprudence, would have inherited both property and title. 
She had come secretly, like a trespasser, to the home that should 
have been her own. It was her second visit, she had told him. 
The first time it had been too dark to see the pictures—that 
had brought her back. She wanted to see, in particular, the 
portrait of the mother her grandfather had loved so dearly. By 
heaven! she needed no credentials to establish her own identity, 
for she was the living image of that beautiful woman! 

Lord Ardilaun had worried himself into a fever, and was 
contemplating the impractical plan of going out in search of his 
mysterious kinswoman when, on the third day following her visit, 
the morning mail brought him a letter: 


Dear Cousin [she wrote], I have changed my mind, and I am 
going to accept your hospitality—not at the Castle, but at the 
Dower House. It was once the home of my people, and perhaps 

=, it would be right that, for a little while, I should live there. But, 
I warn you in advance, I may do things you will not approve of, 
and if your position as a loyal Briton is dear to you, you must 
send me word to go away, and I promise you I will obey. I shall 
be at the Dower House sometime tomorrow. 

Affectionately, DerrprRE O’DoNOVAN. 
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Lord Ardilaun was animated by the best of motives in his M 
desire to have his cousin near him. He hoped to be able to keep | 
her from participation in the political struggle. He told himself ‘ 
that, when she knew more of the traditions of her family, she 7 
would realize the unseemliness of the course she was pursuing. i 
Mrs. Delany, who was in charge of his household, was a gentle- 5 
woman, and she would, no doubt, be able to exert an influence R 
over her. ‘I 
When Gerald, of Ardilaun, saw his cousin again, she was ' 
seated on the terrace of the Dower House, with old Martin, in a 
high state of excitement, dancing attendance on her. It was a | 
fragrant June morning. On the crumbling pillars, roses were ¢ 
climbing, and among the eaves, fretted by age and overgrown 
with ivy, birds were stirring and singing. As he crossed the wide 
lawn, her voice came to him, ringing with laughter. He thrilled 
as he heard it. It seemed to him that an exiled spirit had re- 
turned to the place. She was as much a part of this old-world 
setting as the roses which clung to the decaying stone. He knew 
that whatever happened, he would never look on this picture 
again without seeing her in it. : 

Something like this was in the girl’s mind, too. She felt that 
she belonged there. It was her home, and she had come back to 
it after a long absence. She was trying to visualize the old man 
who had left it in his youth, banished and forbidden to return— 
trying to see him here as he was, and as he might have been. 
And while these thoughts possessed her, she turned and saw 
approaching one who might be a youthful reincarnation of 
him. 

In the short interview she had had with him before, in the 
dim light indoors, she had not noted, as she did now, with the 
sunlight falling on his uncovered head, how much he resembled 
her grandfather. There were the same straight brows over a 
prominent nose, and the waving, abundant hair. The lines of 
the young man’s face were softer; the hair was untouched with 
gray, and the figure broader and more upright—but in the play 
of her imagination, it would have been easy to believe that this 
was Roger Vallancy returned to the haunts of his boyhood. 

She greeted her cousin with friendly eyes. She had a softer 
feeling for him than at their first meeting. She hoped that he 
would yet give her reason to think that he was not unworthy of 
the good man whose lineaments he had inherited. 

“Are you going to send me away?” she asked as he came 
forward with extended hand. 

“I am not,” he answered. “I am going to keep you always, 
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if Ican. It is only now I have realized that this place has been 
waiting for you for a long time.” 

She flushed with pleasure at the sincerity of his tone. 

“But please don’t forget that I meant every word I said in 
my letter. But one purpose has brought me to Ireland, and 
nothing can alter that.” 

She stood before him with the light of an inspired devotion 
in her eyes. He was to learn that when she spoke of Ireland, it 
was as a crusader might speak of the Holy Grail. He was stirred 
by an exhilaration that had something of fear in it, but was reck- 
less of consequences. In that rare light, in which she suffused 
him, his doubts were mean and contemptible. 

The hours were winged periods. For Gerald, at least, a long 
silence and a long solitude were broken. For the first time, it 
seemed to him, he lived deeply and fully. A being from another 
world—one for whom he had been waiting, unconsciously, al- 
ways—had come to him speaking a strange and beautiful tongue. 
He wanted nothing but to listen to her. 

She told him of her life in the great American city, where 
the streets were like canyons between cliffs of brick and stone; 
but he could not picture her in such surroundings, lost in the 
labyrinths of teeming millions. She was too rare, too distin- 
guished for such a setting. She told him of the little family in 
which the child was the only woman of the house—her mother 
had died when she was an infant—and of her relationship to the 
two men she loved—her father and her grandfather. She de- 
scribed the small apartment in Gramercy Park—once part of 
a greater home of wealth and fashion—where this oddly-assorted 
trio had been happy in the thought that they were working for 
Ireland: for when they were not earning a bare living, they were 
planning, or writing, or speaking publicly for the only cause that 
was dear to their hearts. It was there Roger Vallancy had died 
in the summer of 1916, breathing love for Ireland with his last 
breath. The Easter Rising, and its aftermath, had been too much 
for him. It was only after his death, she learned that he had 
insured his life in her favor—and it was this money which had 
enabled her to realize the dream of her life. Her father was now 
in Dublin, poring over precious Gaelic manuscripts in the library 
of Trinity College. 

In the afternoon, they had visitors. Miss Nevill and Major 
Trench appeared without warning. They did not stay long be- 
cause, as they explained, they were “on the run,” which meant 
that they expected arrest. Major Trench had a new car—a Rolls- 
Royce, the latest and fastest model—and he wanted to leave it in 
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Lord Ardilaun’s garage for a day or two. They were going up 
the river—the major’s motor launch would call for them. 

Deirdre was very quiet after they had gone. Gerald knew 
that she was fretting about them, and when he spoke to her, she 
acknowledged it. 

“It’s not right that they should be in danger and I not with 
them,” she said. “They will be taken, while I am living at ease, 
sheltered by your name.” 

Gerald tried to comfort her. 

“It’s not at all likely,” he said, “that Molly Nevill’s brother 
would have her arrested.” 

“You don’t understand,” she replied. “They’ll not put her 
in gaol. She’ll be taken away to a place in England where she’ll 
have no more freedom than if she were in gaol. But they’ll put 
him in the worst prison they’ve got, and they’ll kill him with 
hardship the way they killed poor Pierce McCan—and she knows 
it, and that’s what’s troubling her. The people think more of 
Alan Trench than of any other man in Ireland, and that’s his 
greatest danger. The Government knows that they will do what- 
ever he says, and that he’ll never compromise.” 

Then she told him something that she was not sure she 
ought to divulge: Alan and Molly were man and wife; they had 
been married that morning at his place, in Ballyclare. It was 
a daring thing to do; but Alan was determined that the cere- 
mony should take place where his people before him for many 
generations had been married. The Constabulary kept con- 
stant watch on the house, but he arranged that they should be 
occupied elsewhere on this occasion. An assault on the barracks 
was staged, and information of it was allowed to leak out. Alan 
and Molly came down from Dublin during the night, took the 
Anglican Rector from his bed in the gray of dawn, and—while 
the police were engaged in repelling a very feeble attack, in 
which no one on either side was hurt—they were married peace- 
fully in the drawing-room of the Manor. Cards were sent to 
the District Inspector and others, and the whole countryside was 
laughing. 

Major Trench was fond of such exploits. He took a mis- 
chievous pleasure in outwitting the enemy. Many stories of his 
audacity were current, some of which were true, and others the 
product of the inventive genius of his friends. Once, when they 
were looking for him in Dublin, he put a uniform on and helped 
them in the search. Bets were freely made in the clubs as to 
how long he would evade capture. 
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VIII. 


Lord Ardilaun was not yet awake when a message was 
brought to him from Martin O’Gara on the following morning. 
The old man had been enjoined by his lordship to take care of 
their visitor, and a room had been given him in the Dower 
House. Martin was in the seventh heaven! When he was pre- 
sented to her by his master, who told her something of his his- 
tory, he stood before her with trembling limbs and such a look 
on his face as he might have offered to the Blessed Virgin. 
Thereafter he went about talking to himself, praising God that 
he had been spared to see her, and going over in his mind the 
question he would ask when a good opportunity arose. 

He was at the Castle about seven in the morning, in a very 
excited state. His lordship must be called at once. The police 
were watching the house. They might break in at any moment 
—anything was possible. He shook with rage when he pictured 
them laying hands on her. When Mrs. Delany had promised 
to deliver the message instantly, he hurried back to the Dower 
House. 

When Lord Ardilaun, hastily and incompletely dressed, 
came out on the terrace, he found the District Inspector waiting 
for him. The official saluted him with a somewhat shamefaced 
smile. , 

“I hope [I’m not disturbing your lordship,” he said. “I’ve 
been waiting a while, the way I'd not be taking you out of your 
bed.” 

“What’s on your mind, Sharpe? Has the ‘Castle’ got me 
on its blacklist?” 

The D. I. C. waved his hand deprecatingly. His task was 
not an agreeable one. 

“Nothing of the kind, sir, and I’m hoping they’ll have no 
reason to do that. But I think your lordship knows who I’m 
after. There’s no one could be sorrier than I am, for Major 
Trench is a gentleman, but I think he is making a mistake in 
joining up with a lot of rascally Sinn Feiners.” 

“Quite so, Sharpe. Perhaps the major will give you his 
reasons when you get him. In the meantime, you ought to know 
that he is not here. He paid us a short call yesterday, to give 
us a chance to congratulate him. You heard of his wedding, 
I’ve no doubt.” 

The inspector smiled a sickly smile, and explained that he 
was aware that Major Trench and his bride had gone up the river 
in his launch after his call on his lordship, but he was led to 
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believe that they had come back and taken shelter in the Dower 
House again. Lord Ardilaun assured him that his information 
was inaccurate, but the inspector was sorry to say that, while 
he didn’t doubt his lordship’s word at all, he had orders to search 
both buildings, and he must do his duty. 

Lord Ardilaun had no reason to complain of the conduct 
of the Constabulary under Inspector Sharpe. The inspection of 
the Castle was more or less perfunctory, but at the Dower House 
a very thorough search was made. His lordship watched the 
proceedings with an amused smile. It was evident that the an- 
cient keep was under suspicion. Even the cellar was ransacked 
with lighted candles; they left no hole or corner unexplored. 
But while the work was done thoroughly, there was no insolence, 
no provocation, such as he had witnessed more than once in the 
towns. 

There was one person who found nothing amusing in the 
situation. Deirdre received the inspector with a stony gaze 
which ignored his existence. After the first glance, she never 
looked at him again, nor at any of his men. Lord Ardilaun 
treated the matter as a joke, and when the police were gone, he 
laughed over his cousin’s attitude towards the inspector. 

“I shouldn’t have believed that you could look so wicked,” 
he said, “and there was a moment when I saw that your hands 
were shaking. If Sharpe had looked at you then, he’d have been 
sure that we were hiding the major.” 

Deirdre allowed her work to drop into her lap. A faint color 
crept into her cheeks, and she looked at her cousin with a peculiar 
smile. 

“Do you remember what the men were doing about that 
time?” she asked. 

“What were they doing!” he repeated. “Oh, poking about 
the room. No, by Jove! I remember now, one of them was 
hammering on the wall, as if he thought—oh, heavens!” 

He stared at his cousin like one who sees a ghost. 

At this moment someone entered the hall and, as Deirdre 
put her finger quickly to her lips, Martin O’Gara appeared at 
the door. Lord Ardilaun told him to come in, and the old man 
advanced slowly, his eyes fastened adoringly on the young lady. 

“Have they gone?” she asked in a whisper when he was 
quite near. ; 

“They have, m’lady.” 

“Are you sure that none have stayed behind?” 

“Quite sure, m’lady. I watched them go, and I’ve been over 
the grounds since.” 
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“We're depending on you, Martin, ’agrad,” she said softly. 

The old man straightened his bent form, and his eyes 
gleamed mistily. 

“Never you fear, m’lady, there’s none’ll come near the house 
without I'll be givin’ you warnin’.” 

When Martin had departed, Deirdre faced her cousin again 
with that strange smile on her lips. 

“Gerald,” she said, “I’m going to show you how much I trust 
you.” 
She went to the window and stood for a moment looking 
out over the river. His lordship watched her in puzzled silence. 
She turned suddenly and crossed the room to her great-grand- 
mother’s portrait. She grasped the heavy molding of the 
frame and tugged at it. The picture swung forward and stood 
at a right angle to the wall. She knocked thrice on a panel and 
ran her fingers along its fluted edge. The panel slid away and 
disclosed a cavity. Lord Ardilaun gasped as he saw a stooped 
figure emerge and turn to help another through the opening. 

His guests of the previous evening stood before him, hand 
in hand. Deirdre indicated their presence with a sweeping ges- 
ture. She laughed, but there was an undercurrent of nervous- 
ness in her laughter: 

“My lord,” she said, “it is evident that you do not know the 
hospitable capacity of your house.” 

Major Trench waved his free hand negligently: 

“Here we are again, old chap—circumstances over which 
we had no control, y’know. Hope we are not wearing out our 
welcome.” 


IX. 


Lord Ardilaun and his cousin were on their way to Bally- 
clare. Major Trench wanted to have a message delivered to 
his housekeeper, and Deirdre saw an opportunity to gratify a 
desire of her own, and to give the honeymooners a day to them- 
selves at the Dower House. There would be no risk in this mis- 
sion, for they would not go near the Manor. They would have 
luncheon at the Clare Arms, and their host would take the mes- 
sage and see that it was delivered. In the meantime, Alan and 
his wife would enjoy themselves without a care, for Martin 
O’Gara would be on guard, and they had a safe refuge at 
hand. 

Deirdre was in high spirits. She had suggested to her 
cousin that they should ride, for she preferred a horse to a motor. 
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She had learned to ride almost as soon as she was able to walk. 
Roger Vallancy’s knowledge of horses was the one thing he had 
been able to turn to commercial advantage, and at that time he 
still retained an interest in a Riding School he had established 
many years before. The girl was aquiver with an overflowing 
sense of happiness, which she did not try to analyze. Yet there 
was reason enough apparent. She breathed deeply the beauty 
of a fragrant world: the air was sweet with the smell of flower- 
ing hawthorn, and the sun’s warmth on her cheek was like the 
touch of caressing fingers. She loved horses, and she was rid- 
ing the kind of beast she had dreamed of all her life—a perfect 
creature, instinct with grace. Add to this that she was not un- 
conscious—as, normally, no young woman is—of her own fit- 
ness to complement the picture. 

Lord Ardilaun, gazing wraptly, was quite sure there never 
had been anything in the world so beautiful. He was afraid to 
speak—he was almost afraid to breathe. He had a whimsical 
fancy that if he did, she might vanish like a creature of the 
Sidhe. He let her ride a little in front of him, that he might 
feast his eyes on her. When they mounted a gentle incline, the 
blue of the sky made an enchanting background for her head, 
and the sun worked magic in her hair—yesterday it was dark, 
but today it was a nest of golden lights. 

She turned and looked at him, and the bewildering depth 
of her eyes caught his breath away. She was saying to him, 
wordlessly: “Gerald, this is my country—my Ireland—and I 
love it; and I love you a little, I think, because—because—you 
have not disappointed me.” Something of this message, vaguely 
and confusedly, he must have got, for he had an insane impulse 
to commit an act of egregious folly, that would destroy their good 
understanding and frighten her away from him. He was sud- 
denly aware of a vast loneliness. He said to himself in despair: 
“Oh, God! What will I do if she leaves me?” 

When they were at luncheon, at Ballyclare, she tried to tell 
him how grateful she was for his invitation to her friends to 
remain at the Dower House, but he would not listen to 
her. 

“I don’t want you to thank me for that,” he said, “because 
your thanks implies that you thought me a poor kind of crea- 
ture—and I don’t think I was ever so bad that I would have re- 
fused them shelter—but there’s one thing I wish you'd tell me: 
why did they come back, and when? I asked you that question 
yesterday, but you didn’t answer it.” 

“I know,” she said. I wanted to ask Molly if I might tell 
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you about it. She has given me permission. They have a hid- 
ing place up the river—on Lough Derg. The police have never 
been able to find it; but they are very active now. Alan had a 
close call yesterday. Sharpe and his men were waiting for him 
in the lake. At a certain point, he was signaled from the shore, 
and decided to return. Sharpe must have got word that he had 
turned back, for he followed. In the meantime, Alan and Molly 
had the launch hidden and had come to us. The police were 
watching the house all night; I imagine they felt quite sure they 
had him.” 

“But how did Alan know about the secret place?” 

“It was I who told him,” she answered. 

“But how did you know of it? Why, even to me it had been 
only a fable, and I had completely forgotten it.” 

His cousin laughed, delighted. 

“Isn’t it strange!” she cried, “and I have known about it all 
my life. I can’t remember a time when I wasn’t dreaming about 
that wonderful place and building stories around it. Of course, 
my grandfather told me of it—and many thrilling tales of the 
priest-hunters. -What kind of a boy were you at all—that you 
never tried to find it?” 

“I was a queer, lonesome kind of lad, I think, and a horrid 
little coward. You see, I had no brothers and sisters to knock 
courage into me. The Dower House was supposed to be haunted, 
and the servants wouldn’t go near it. Old Martin told me of the 
secret chamber, but I don’t think he knew himself where to 
look for the panel. Anyhow, I went away to school in England 
and forgot it. But how did you manage to discover it so 
quickly?” 

She laughed again, with a childish enjoyment of her triumph. 

“It was very simple—I knew exactly where to look. It was 
the first thing I did that evening when I frightened poor Martin 
out of his wits. The picture was not very difficult to move, but 
to open the panel was another matter. Luckily, Alan always 
carries a sort of burglar’s kit. He says he never knows when 
he may need it. Anyhow, we got it open at last, and Alan scraped 
and oiled it until it worked quite freely. Wasn’t it a bit of luck 
that we were able to get it ready that evening?” 


X. 


They left the town behind, making their way slowly home- 
ward. The horses sidled together like good comrades, biting 
playfully at each other. Lord Ardilaun gazed furtively at the 
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curve of Deirdre’s. cheek. The sun was going down, and the 
world was bathed in a magic light. 

They turned into a lane on the edge of a plantation, taking 
a short cut to the river. The lane led through a little wood 
where clumps of hawthorn sent out waves of perfume. Between 
the trees they had enchanting glimpses of the stream and of 
slopes carpeted with golden whin. They came out on a clearing 
overlooking the road and the valley of the river. 

How peaceful—how serenely beautiful it was! How was it 
possible that violence and cruelty could exist in such a world? 
To this thought, that was in the hearts of both of them, there 
came a sudden and shocking answer. The peace was shattered 
by a cry of human anguish. Lord Ardilaun, turning startled 
eyes on his cousin, saw that her face was livid. Before he had 
time to utter a word, she plunged away from him, beating wildly 
at the mare’s flank. As he followed, he discovered the cause. 

In the middle of the stream was a man struggling for life. 
On the shore, others were running frantically back and forth, 
and a few yards away two soldiers stood with leveled rifles. As 
one of the onlookers, calmer than the rest, ran with a long pole 
in his hands into the river, a soldier fired. The bullet skipped 
on the water in front of him, and he dropped the pole hastily 
and retreated. 

When Ardilaun’s horse cleared the road, Deirdre was charg- 
ing the soldier who had just fired, and he caught a glimpse of a 
face white and set and eyes that blazed with anger. The sol- 
dier turned as she was almost on him, but he went down without 
a word and lay motionless. His companion, who had called a 
belated warning to him, cursed savagely and, raising his rifle 
as the girl swept by, took deliberate aim. Lord Ardilaun prayed 
heartily, if briefly, for the first time in his life, perhaps—but he 
followed it up with a roar of such commanding authority, sound- 
ing a note he had often used to his men in Flanders, that was 
probably more effective than the prayer. The gun-barrel wav- 
ered and descended, but before the fellow could look around, 
his lordship brought him to earth with a swinging blow from 
the butt of his riding-crop. 

A quick glance told him that no imminent danger threat- 
ened his cousin. He leaped from his horse, and, taking the guns 
of the disabled soldiers, dropped them into the river. By this 
time, Deirdre had ridden into the stream, and the mare was 
swimming towards the almost exhausted man who, clinging des- 
perately to life, had managed to keep himself afloat. Lord Ardi- 
laun followed, but before he reached her side, the man was al- 
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ready clinging to her stirrup, and the plucky little mare had 
turned and was doing her best to get back to shore. 

Together they brought him in. His friends ran out waist- 
deep to take him, with praises and endless blessings for the res- 
cuers. They knew his lordship, and they assured him that the men 
of Clare would never forget his heroic conduct—never, till the 
end of time; as for the young lady, words failed them: her like 
for courage and beauty was never seen—not all the famous 
Queens of Ireland—not Maeve herself—could equal her! 

All this was very pleasant, but there was a more serious 
matter to consider. One of the soldiers had a broken leg and 
must be cared for. This was the one Deirdre had run down; 
the other needed only a dash of cold water to bring him to his 
senses, and he was tractable enough now that the odds were 
against him. The materials for temporary splints were found, 
and Lord Ardilaun bandaged the leg and made the injured man 
as comfortable as possible. His companion was sent away to 
fetch medical aid and a stretcher from the barracks. 

Meanwhile, Jimmy Keane was telling his story. Jimmy was 
married and lived at Ballyclare, but his old father and mother 
were still on their bit of land across the river. This morning 
he had got word that his mother was ill, and when his work 
was finished, he had tried to cross by the bridge. He ought to 
have known better, but he thought, considering the reason he 
had, that the soldiers might let him pass. They refused, and 
in the argument that followed, he had been beaten and thrown 
over the rail into the river. His lordship knew the rest. 
Jimmy’s face gave evidence of the truth of his story: his lips 
were cut, and one eye was swollen and discolored. 

“It’s a quare country to live in,” he said bitterly, “where a 
man would be destroyed for reason of wanting to see his old 
mother, and she at the edge of death. And, sure, in the final 
end, it’s myself will pass away before her. It’s marked for de- 
struction I am by the token of what’s happened today. Yer 
honor can guess what they will be doing to me if they ketch me 
after this. Ill be another was ‘shot trying to escape.’ ” 


XI. 


“You can be quite sure of one thing, Ardilaun; they will 
come after you, and unless I’m greatly mistaken, they will come 
for you tonight. There are too many of our class going over to 
the people, and they’re bound to make an example of a man like 
you. Take my advice, and come with us.” 

The speaker was Major Trench. Lord Ardilaun and his 
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cousin had just returned, and Deirdre had gone to her room to 
change her wet clothes. Mrs. Trench was with her. Lord 
Ardilaun looked thoughtfully at his companion and shook his 
head. 

“Sorry, I can’t see it your way, Major. I’ve done only what 
any decent citizen ought to do, no matter what his political con- 
victions may be—prevented a dastardly crime. If I am arrested, 
so much the better; it will give me a chance to tell them what I 
think of the system, and I shall get all the publicity possible.” 

“My dear chap, what is the use of blinking facts? The truth 
is never made public in Ireland. The story that the other side 
will tell, is the one that will be made known, and it will be just 
sufficiently different to put you in the wrong. Listen to this: 
Jimmy Keane tries to cross without a permit. When he is 
stopped, he jumps into the river and attempts to swim across. 
A soldier fires a bullet in front of him, to frighten him, where- 
upon you and your cousin attack the soldier, who is merely doing 
his duty, and inflict grievous bodily injury on him. How does 
that sound? Plausible, isn’t it?—and your version will never 
be heard.” 

Lord Ardilaun looked doubtful for a moment; but he shook 
his head again, stubbornly. He had committed no crime, and 
he was not going to run away like a criminal. They could not 
dispose of him as they would of Jimmy Keane. He had influ- 
ence, and he would exert it to the limit. There were good law- 
yers to be had, and he would make the truth known if it cost 
him every shilling he owned. 

Major Trench was not one to waste argument on a man who 
would not be convinced, especially as he was risking his own 
freedom every moment that he remained with him. He was 
anxious to save Ardilaun from arrest, all the more now that it 
seemed likely his cousin would be able to convert him to the 
cause; but he was still more anxious that Deirdre should not be 
taken. She was too valuable to lose, and he knew that since she 
had brought this trouble on him, she would not leave him to face 
it alone. The only thing that remained was to save them in 
spite of themselves. He had an idea—he wasn’t at all sure it 
was possible—but it might be worth risking, if circumstances 
were favorable. 

He called to his wife that they must be going. When Ardi- 
laun suggested that they should stay and make use of the secret 
chamber, if necessary, he declined, and told his lordship that 
he was hoping he would think over what had been said, and use 
the room himself, if the occasion should arise. 
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It was after midnight when old Martin came to tell his 
master that the police were coming. He was devoutly thankful 
then that he had decided to stay at the Dower House. Of course, 
they would come here first, and it was a good thing that he was 
here to receive them. Deirdre was in bed, sleeping, by this time, 
he hoped. If it was only himself they were looking for, he would 
go quietly with them, and she need not be disturbed. He would 
leave a message for her with Martin. 

He put on cap and coat and went out softly to the terrace. 
The stars were shining brightly. He could see them dimly, 
marching silently in double file between the trees. He counted 
ten of them, and the inspector at the head of the line—he knew 
his thin, erect figure. As they came across the lawn, he went 
down the wide steps to meet them. He leaned against the stone 
balustrade, waiting for them. 

“Well, Sharpe, I suppose it’s myself you’re wanting this 
time.” 

The inspector saluted and hesitated for an instant. 

“Begging your pardon, my lord, it’s the young lady.” 

“What?” 

Lord Ardilaun’s heart sank. 

“Word has come from Dublin, sir, that they’ve been looking 
for her. The little affair this afternoon told them where she 
was.” 

“Am I to understand that you have orders to arrest her, and 
not myself?” 

“Those are my orders, my lord.” 

His lordship felt the blood rushing to his head. He made 
a desperate effort to control himself. He had considered it pos- 
sible—even probable—that a warrant would be issued for her, 
but he had foreseen merely a formal charge which he would 
answer and give bonds for her appearance in due time. Com- 
ing at this hour, he had been quite sure that they wanted only 
himself—but now, the thing had a different aspect. Bail might 
be refused. The thought of what might happen set his blood 
boiling. 

“Come inside,” he said, shortly, and turned away. 

As he mounted the steps, Sharpe said a few words to his 
men. Four of them followed him, and the others divided and 
went away to either side of the house. 

Lord Ardilaun opened the library door and allowed the in- 
spector and his men to pass through. He followed, closed the 
door behind him, and switched on the lights. The men ranged 
themselves silently along the wall, and Sharpe stood, grim and 
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erect, by the library table. His lordship walked over to the 
hearth, in which a fire was still burning and, turning his back 
to it, faced the inspector. 

“If it is for my cousin you have come, will you be good 
enough to tell me why you have come at this hour?” 

The inspector moved uneasily from one foot to the other. 

“I am sorry,” he said, “but your lordship knows that a man 
in my position cannot question orders.” 

The other cut him short peremptorily. 

“I don’t know anything of the kind. I know that you are 
inspector of this district, and that, as such, you have authority 
to use your own discretion on such a point. Here is a woman, 
gently born—my cousin—and because she would not stand by 
and see an inoffensive fellow-creature drowned like a rat, by 
brutal soldiers, she is to be dragged from her bed in the middle 
of the night. Do you think I will permit it, Sharpe?” 

“You cannot defy the law, my lord.” 

“When the law undertakes to perpetrate such an outrage, 
I can, and will. You may wait here until morning, if you wish, 
and my cousin and I will then go willingly with you.” 

“My lord, my orders are positive. I must take the young 
lady into custody at once. It is not because of the attack on 
the soldiers—there is something more than this. Dublin has 
telegraphed instructions, and we must obey.” 

Lord Ardilaun was silent for a moment. The blood was 
throbbing dangerously in his temples. A smoldering fury burned 
in him. Why had he not brought a revolver with him? He 
was ready to kill, or be killed—but she should not suffer in- 
dignity while he was alive. He stood and picked the tongs 
from the hearth. He moved over and placed his back against 
the door. 

“I shall not allow my cousin to be disturbed before the morn- 
ing,” he said coldly. 

Inspector Sharpe was angry and perplexed. There was 
something wrong with a situation which ranged the landed 
gentry against him. He admired and respected his lordship— 
to lay hands on him seemed almost like sacrilege—but how was 
it to be avoided? 

“My lord,” he said, after a long pause, “I shall give you five 
minutes to think it over. If you will not listen to reason, you 
will force me to do what will be very disagreeable to both of us.” 
He drew his revolver from its holster as he spoke. “You do not 
understand the situation, I think. This young lady is working 
for Sinn Fein—she is valuable to them. At this moment, they 
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may know that I am here—and before morning they may come 
in force to—” 

The inspector’s sentence was cut off suddenly and dramat- 
ically. A voice called briskly from a window behind him. 

“Quite right, Sharpe—only you don’t do full justice to our 
efficiency—-we were here before you. Don’t stir—don’t turn— 
we have every man covered. Careful, Sharpe! I have a nerv- 
ous trigger-finger—I shouldn’t like to put a bullet between your 
shoulders. Hands up, there—you four—dquick, I say—do you 
want to die in your boots?” 

Four pair of eyes stared, aghast, at the window. Four pair 
of hands went up. Sharpe stood with sagging shoulders—a fig- 
ure of despair. He knew that snapping voice, and he knew its 
owner would shoot swiftly and surely. He saw inwardly the 
picture he dared not turn his head to see. The voice rang out 
again, clear and compelling. 

“Hand your weapon to Lord Ardilaun, Inspector. Will you 
kindly take it, Ardilaun? Thank you! Cheer up, Sharpe, 
there’s no disgrace in being taken this way—we had you on the 
hip. Thoughtless of you, though, to scatter your men—you 
made it very easy for us. They’re safely locked in the stable.” 

Major Trench threw his legs over the sill and dropped 
lightly into the room. 

“Come in, Michael, and disarm these warriors,” he called 
back. “Come around by the door, Molly—and bring Deirdre 
along.” He turned to his lordship: “This little comedy was 
for your benefit, Ardilaun. Deirdre was afraid that Sharpe 
might so far overcome his respect for the aristocracy as to lay 
hands on you, or even shoot you—otherwise, it would have been 
simpler to let you finish your argument with him.” 

When Michael had collected the weapons of the police, Sean 
came down from the window and joined him. Martin O’Gara 
opened the door of the library and ushered in Deirdre and Mrs. 
Trench. Lord Ardilaun stared when he saw that his cousin 
was fully dressed. She went directly to him and put her hand 
on his arm. They looked into each other’s eyes for a moment. 
His lordship’s heart was beating rapidly. The girl caught her 
breath in a little gasp of relief. 

“Oh!” she said. “You shouldn’t have done it, Gerald. 
They would have shot you if Alan hadn’t come.” 

Lord Ardilaun put his hand over hers and held it tight. 
He’d have been shot willingly for the joy of this moment. 
“How did you know?” he asked. 

“I didn’t go to bed. I was sure something would happen. 
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I heard you go out and I followed and listened at the door. I 
heard what Sharpe said. If they weren’t going to arrest you, 
I didn’t mind running away. I ran back to my room and dropped 
from the window, just in time. As I reached the shrubbery, a 
policeman came round the corner of the house. I found Alan 
and the others in the shrubbery.” 

Major Trench was talking to Michael, while Sean kept an 
eye on the prisoners. 

“Drop them anywhere you like, Michael—the farther away, 
the better—but don’t lose any time. Meet me at the usual place 
—we’ll be waiting for you at the landing. [I'll take Sharpe with 
me and put him ashore a few miles up the river.” 

Michael and Sean, herding the four policemen in front of 
them at the point of their revolvers, left the room. Major 
Trench turned to the others: 

“Come, my children, there’s no time for mooning or spoon- 
ing; are you coming, Ardilaun?” 

His lordship looked at his cousin, whose hand he was still 
holding. She shook her head slowly, as if in answer to a 
question. 

“It is you who must decide, Gerald,” she whispered, but her 
eyes never left his. 

The major laid his hand on the drooping inspector’s 
shoulder. 

“I’m going to give you a long walk, Sharpe, before break- 
fast, and I’m hoping that you'll think seriously about quitting 
the R. I. C. You’re as decent a man as anyone can be who comes 
from Antrim, and I’ve got a job for you when you’ve sent in your 
resignation.” 

Lord Ardilaun whispered something to his cousin, and the 
girl, with a sudden, impetuous movement, bent and kissed the 
hand which held hers. His lordship had, fortunately, another 
hand unoccupied—and he, too, could be impetuous. 

Deirdre freed herself gently, and lifted a flushed face, and 
eyes that were dim with happy tears. 

“My lord,” she said, “Roger Vallancy is at peace tonight.” 


[ CONCLUDED. } 

























The Ball and the Cross. 


The BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It 
signifies, as is obvious, the WorLD AND THE FaiTuH. It is our intention 
to publish monthly in this department two or three short articles, which 
may appropriately be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE CHRIST-CHILD IN NICARAGUA. 


HROUGHOUT the entire world the birth of the Christ-Child 

will soon be observed, but perhaps nowhere is there a more 
beautiful custom than will take place in the old Spanish churches 
of Central America. It was the privilege of a Boston woman to 
attend one of these services in the little town of Matagalpa, which 
lies one hundred and twenty miles from a railroad, up in the 
mountains of Nicaragua. 

All roads led to the old cathedral on Christmas eve. Kneel- 
ing on the stone floor before the flower-decked altar of the Blessed 
Virgin was a picturesque throng, Indian and Spanish men, women, 
and children—even the dogs were not unwelcome, but wandered 
at will among the worshippers. Hundreds of candles illuminated 
the big, gray adobe church, the masses of tropical flowers, the gay 
colors of the silken reboses on the heads of the women made bril- 
liant patches in the soft light. Only for the chosen few were 
seats provided. These were ordinary chairs, which had been 
kept in reserve for the owners by means of a chain stretched from 
arm to arm, and fastened with a padlock. All evening long, from- 
nine o’clock until twelve, the ordinary folk knelt on the hard 
stone floor, making their devotions. 

While this service was being held, the priest, taking the 
image of the Christ-Child from its sacred place, gave it to his mes- 
senger, and bade him carry it to a certain home in the town. In 
every home in Matagalpa there was an empty cradle awaiting the 
coming of the Christ-Child, but no one except the priest and the 
messenger knew who was to be honored that night. Kneeling 
and praying, the worshippers awaited the pealing of the midnight 
bells, which told them the Babe had found a resting place, then, 
with shouts of joy and expectation, they ran, first to their own 
home, and then, in groups, from house to house seeking the “new- 
born Babe.” 
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Close by the church, we entered an adobe house to find the 
long, low front room divided in half by a low bank of palms and 
masses of flowers, along the sides and across the back the decor- 
ations were the same, only the palms reached to the ceiling and 
the flowers were in greater profusion. The carpet in this en- 
closure was unique and very lovely. Matting had been wet 
and sprinkled with oats, which had sprouted, and by this time 
were about three inches high, making the most exquisite floor 
cover imaginable. A path of flower petals led from the front of 
the room to the tall palms and flowers at the back, and there, fes- 
tooned with tiny pink rosebuds and white lilies, was the cradle 
awaiting the Christ-Child. Large stones had been placed here 
and there under the matting to raise it, and on these “mountains” 
small trees were placed. To make them appear like the moun- 
tains around Matagalpa, they had fashioned little brown monkeys 
of clay, which were playing in the trees, while prowling, very life- 
like, were miniature tigers and lions. Village scenes were also 
depicted, women grinding corn and making tortillas. 

Leaving the house for a time, we searched in vain, passing 
through street after street, but, at last, we saw a great crowd kneel- 
ing before a very humble home. A poor woman, for the sake of 
her little child, who had died, had spent her all in preparing her 
home for this other Babe Who might come, and there, in one of 
the lowliest homes in Matagalpa, to a childless mother, came the 
Christ-Child as a comfort and guest. 


in 
—- 





CATHOLICISM IN SCOTLAND. 


HEN Protestantism dies in Scotland, it will be dead “in- 

tirely.” There is no country in which the Protestant re- 
ligion was accepted more completely, or has held on more tena- 
ciously. But even Scotland has begun to show the signs of re- 
conversion to the ancient faith. Recently, in connection with a 
general census of Great Britain, an interesting document came to 
light concerning the number of Catholics in Scotland about a hun- 
dred and thirty years ago. The contrast with the present number 
is illuminating and very hopeful. The registrar-general in charge 
of the new census, happened upon a computation of the relative 
number of Protestants and Catholics in Scotland, made in 1755 
by a certain minister of the Kirk, Rev. Alexander Webster, of 
Edinburgh. It seems that at that date there was not a single 
Catholic in Glasgow, whereas now there are approximately 500,000. 
In many smaller towns and “parishes,” according to the minister’s 
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calculations, Catholics were all but non-existent. There were 12 
Catholics in Solway Firth and 889 Protestants; there were 85 
Catholics and 814 Protestants in Buittle, and only 22 Catholics 
out of a population of more than 5,000 in Dumfries. In Maxwell- 
ton, the proportion of Catholics was slightly higher, 118 out of 
about 1,331. There was only one Catholic in the town of Paisley, 
and only three in Dundee, which at that time had a population of 
12,477. Aberdeen had only 135 Catholics. 

Naturally, in the Highlands, Catholics were more numerous. 
In the parish of Ardnamurchan, from which Catholicism had never 
been expelled, there were 2,300 Catholics and 2,700 Protestants. 
Altogether there were only 16,490 Catholics in Scotland. Today 
there are over 600,000. 

But even more conspicuous than the Catholic increase, is the 
Protestant decrease. Only half of the total population of 4,888,- 
000 attend religious service of any kind. Consequently, Catholics 
already form one querter of the church-going population. In the 
area of the Synod of Glasgow, the general population increased 
by 87,000 in ten years, but the number of Protestant churches de- 
creased by five. In Glasgow city there was in the same period an 
increase of 25,000 people and a decrease of three churches. 

The number of marriages and of school children in Scotland 
is even more favorable to Catholicism. In 1907, there were 2,555 
Catholic marriages. In 1921, there were 5,894. The number of 
Catholic school children increased 1,037 in two years, while the 
number of Protestant school children decreased 1,812. In Dun- 
dee, in the same two years, the Catholic school children gained 
by 176 and the Protestant school children lost by 873. In Edin- 
burgh, for the same period, the Catholic increase was 175, and the 
Protestant decrease 1,389. Those who would belittle the im- 
portance of the Catholic gain may say that it is due, not to con- 
version, but to the immigration of the Irish. Be that as it may, 
the fact is that since 1755, while the general population of Scot- 
land has multiplied six times, the Catholic population has mul- 
tiplied forty times. 

Evidently, the Church has reason to be hopeful, even in the 
home of John Knox, the last stronghold of the most vigorous form 
of the Protestant religion. 

Mr. J. S. Phillimore, writing on this topic in the Dublin 
Review (October), makes a remark that is full of significance for 
the revival of Catholicism, not only in Scotland, but in every 
Protestant country: “Of all the circumstances, none is more full 
of encouragement than this; the Catholic case welcomes and de- 
mands light, critical inquiry, re-trial of judgments; the Protestant 
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position is rooted in obscurantism and the sanctity of the chose 
jugée.” 

Here, evidently, is the precise reverse of the usual opinion. 
Yet, upon observation, the fact becomes evident; the countries 
that accepted the “Reformation” can scarcely afford to reconsider 
the cause of the break with the Catholic Church. Reconsider- 
ation leads to reconversion. The Catholic Church waits. She 
can afford to wait. Her appeal is to time, as well as to truth. 
And time is a test of truth. 


— 
> 





MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE IN LATVIA. 


N the shores of the Baltic, I was speaking with a woman of 
Latvia. She had spoken warmly—or had she trumpeted?— 
her praise of the marriage code passed by the Latvian Constituent 
Assembly in February of 1921, and her enthusiasm had given rise, 
on my part, to a curiosity which, while it by no means equaled 
her satisfaction with the law, did at least evoke eager questioning. 
Had I indeed found in this brand-new republic the last word, the 
ultima Thule of wisdom, on the most sacred, the most important 
of human relationships? “Explain this code to me,” I said. 

“I shall explain the law by telling you what it means to me, for 
instance,” she said. “Understand, then, that for twenty-five years 
—for twenty-five years, mind you—I have hated my husband— 
think of living that long with a man you hate!—and now” (joy- 
ously), “I’m going to get rid of him.” “You are going to divorce 
him? On what ground?” “On what ground?”—surprise at my 
slow wit—‘“but I have told you—on the ground that I hate him 
and don’t want to be his wife any longer, of course.” After that, 
I read the law and inquired into the circumstances of its passage, 
and my melancholy conclusion was that in Latvia there must be 
many wives who hate their husbands. 

There were other reasons, besides the elation of my Lettish 
acquaintance, to be curious about the marriage code. The Letts 
were newcomers, and interesting in the way that newcomers 
always are. When a family moves into a community, the neigh- 
bors watch the unpacking of the furniture, appraise the books and 
pictures, and wonder whether these people will raise or lower the 
town’s moral and cultural tone. The Letts were unpacking their 
furniture: for centuries they had been under, first, German, then 
Russian, rule; after the armistice, they became an independent 
nation. The marriage code was one of their first attempts to 
express their own ideas as to how society should be constructed, 
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a clue as to the kind of influence which this new family would 
exert in the community. 

But the thing which lent most interest to the law was the fact 
that the women, as I was given to understand, had had so much 
to do with its passage. When independence was declared, the 
women of Latvia were given the ballot and made equal partners 
with the men in the government of the country. Presumably, 
then, the code passed by the Assembly reflects the views of a very 
large section of the women of Latvia. 

The new code makes it by no means easy to take a husband 
or a wife in Latvia. Hasty or clandestine marriages are impos- 
sible. The law altogether prohibits the marriage of men under 
eighteen years of age, of women under sixteen, and of persons of 
both sexes afflicted with venereal diseases in a contagious state. 
Persons under legal age may not marry without the consent of 
their parents or guardians, but if this be refused without good 
reason, the court may authorize the marriage. Banns of matri- 
mony, (here, as well as in prohibiting clandestine marriages, 
Latvia has borrowed from the age-proved wisdom of the Church), 
must be published for a period of two weeks in the local registry 
of marriages at the dwelling place of both the bridegroom and the 
bride. Application for publication of the banns must be docu- 
mented with numerous certificates covering all conditions legally 
prerequisite to the marriage. Those guilty of false declarations 
are to be punished in accordance with the penal code. If the 
candidates have complied with the law at every step and none of 
the various documents discloses a legal barrier to marriage, they 
may go forth and marry, either in a registry of marriages or before 
a clergyman of any creed. 

Marriage by proxy is forbidden. Both parties must be pres- 
ent in person, attended by two witnesses of legal age. If mar- 
riage be entered into before the manager of a registry office, the 
ceremony must take place in public in the rooms of the registry; 
outside the office, the manager may unite people in marriage only 
when sickness prevents one of the parties from coming to the 
registry. Marriages not contracted before a clergyman or in a 
registry office—with the above exception—are declared null. 

From all this, it might appear that the majority of the Con- 
stituent Assembly had a high conception of marriage. Certainly, 
it did some things very well. Nevertheless, the majority of the 
Assembly appears to have had a very low conception of marriage. 
It looked upon it not only as a mere civil contract, but as one 
without any binding force whatever. It revealed its mind, not in 
making marriage difficult, but in making divorce childishly easy. 
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But perhaps, after all, we ought to pay the Letts the compli- 
ment of saying that they are not hypocritical. What we do under 
false pretenses, they do openly. When an American and his wife 
both want a divorce, but have no legal ground, they are put to the 
trouble of inventing a fiction. The husband is accused of cruel 
and inhuman treatment, whereas he may consent to divorce be- 
cause he is intimidated by his wife. In Latvia, husband and wife 
merely say to the court: “We want a divorce.” If the court asks 
why, they may reply that that is no concern of his. And, under 
the marriage code, it is no concern of his; the joint plaintiffs are 
under no obligation to assign any reason whatever. The court’s 
duty is to invite husband and wife to be friendly again, and then, 
if they refuse, to grant the divorce. 

Divorce is also granted on the usual grounds of infidelity, 
abandonment, cruel treatment, and the like. A marriage may be 
dissolved if husband and wife have lived apart uninterruptedly 
for a period of three years; if either is afflicted with a lingering 
mental or contagious disease difficult to cure; if either is sterile 
in the marriage relation, physically unfit to discharge the marriage 
debt, or feels a repugnance against sustaining the relation of hus- 
band or wife towards the other. It was not difficult, one imagines, 
for the woman who had hated her husband for twenty-five years 
to find a ground for divorce. It is a poor law, however, even a 
poor divorce law, which does not reveal at least some evidence 
that those who wrote it did not go as far as they might have gone. 
They could have won noisy applause from America by providing 
for the dissolution of marriages when either party insisted on 
more than two children. What they did provide was that either 
might seek divorce if the other avoided bringing children into the 
world. The Letts, apparently, are not parties to the international 
conference on the limitation of progeny. 

That portion of the code relating to divorce is disappointing, 
but not surprising. Legislatures, as a rule, are not concerned to 
guard the sanctity of marriage as a sacrament, even if the safety 
of the state and the material welfare of society do demand the 
preservation of the defenses built around marriage. To the Cath- 
olics of Latvia, these sections of the code must be particularly 
distasteful. With genuine social progress, neither a Lettish nor 
any other Catholic can maintain a quarrel; with social changes 
which begin with the breaking of the Commandments, no Catholic 
can maintain peace. 
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Editorial Comment. 


66 ERE are no bad books. There are no 

A Judge good books. There are only badly-writ- 

As ten books, and well-written books.” The 

Literary Critic. words are the words of Oscar Wilde. The sen- 

timent is that of a majority of the literati, and 

of a considerable number of publishers. That fact becomes obvious 

whenever a test case arises. Recently, there was a suit-at-law, 

brought by the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice, 

against a publishing firm which has specialized in producing mor- 

ally obnoxious books. The volume chosen as particularly offen- 

sive, is a translation of the Satyricon of Petronius. The Society 

alleged that the publishers had violated the law against obscene 
literature. The court decided in favor of the publishers. 

Whereupon Mr. Sumner, Secretary of the Society, declared 
that “no other book which has received the sanction of the courts 
is anything like the Satyricon. Criminal acts are therein described 
in the bluntest language. A man who would repeat phrases from 
it on the street corner might be sent to jail for six months. The 
Decameron is a Sunday School book beside it. If this decision 
holds, anything that has ever been written by anybody may be 
safely printed and circulated.” 

Neither the magistrate nor the publishers deny that the 
Satyricon is, in part, obscene. And there is a section (1141) of the 
Penal Code which prohibits the publication and sale of obscene 
works. Yet the Court decided that the law had not been violated. 
With the logic of the decision, we are not concerned. 

What interests us particularly are the remarks and reason- 
ings of the judge, in which he justifies his decision. In a disserta- 
tion of some three thousand words, he has quoted the opinions of 
literary critics on the work in question, and, weaving them to- 
gether with his own observations, has produced a treatise on the 
ethics of literature. The smartest of our weekly papers declares 
that any first-rate critic might well be proud to sign his name to 
the document produced by the city magistrate. 

We cannot agree with that eulogy of the judge. But we will 
say this for him: he has crowded into one essay, practically 
every argument that can be made in defense of the publication of 
obscene literature; he has given the most complete exposé of the 
pagan and neo-pagan view that we have ever seen in so short a 
space; and he has demonstrated once again that the literati agree 
with the unfortunate and degenerate Oscar Wilde. We think it 
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well that our readers should know the argument of those who 
do not accept our view about decency in literature. So we shall 
give some excerpts from the magistrate’s very unusual document, 
together with a bit of commentary, on our own account. 


AYS the judge: “The book plays an im- 
portant part in the history of civilization, So Eager 


and the prosecution gives rise to the question for 
whether the record of civilization can be sup- “History!” 
pressed.” 


Now, what is this “contribution to the history of civilization,” 
which the honorable judge is so reluctant to suppress, so eager to 
perpetuate? It is, ostensibly, “a keen satire on the vulgarity of 
mere wealth, its vanity and its grossness, the author of which was 
interested in the intellectual pursuits, as well as the vices and 
follies of his own evil time.” 

Note, in passing, the curious collocation of “intellectual pur- 
suits” with “vices and follies.” There will be more of that. But, 
essentially, the “satire” is an over-frank description of the ob- 
scenities, natural and unnatural, practised by the Court and the 
upstart aristocracy of Rome in the days of Nero. But do we really 
need a graphic description of the orgies that were practised by 
society in the decadent days of the Empire? “Let these things be 
not so much as mentioned among you,” said St. Paul, who, quite 
in harmony with the spirit, if not the letter, of his own dictum, 
wisely gives us a mere catalogue of the same vices and crimes 
which Petronius describes realistically and in detail. 

If one is eager for historical information, why not take it 
from the Epistle to the Romans, rather than from the Satyricon? 

’The answer is obvious. The readers of Petronius are not really 
over-zealous for learning. They seek something that appeals to 
the emotions and the imagination. They want their history with 
a pleasurable thrill, and perhaps with a stimulus to passion. 
Why, then, do they talk grandiloquently and hypocritically about 
“a contribution to the history of civilization?” Why have they 
not the honesty of the one critic who would not even review a 
nasty novel, though it was charmingly written, because, as he 
said: “I prefer my vulgarities straight.” 


HEN we hear of “students” reading such a manual as the 
Satyricon, in order to obtain historical knowledge, we think 

of those other “scholars” (or are they the same), who study 
sociology by visiting houses of ill fame, and who have a partic- 
ularly keen scientific interest in vice that is exotic, abnormal, or 
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degenerate. There are travelers who poke their way into the 
most recherché bagnios of Paris, who delve into the dives of Cairo, 
or Yokohoma. They linger among certain portions of the ruins 
of Pompeii. Their interest in learning is insatiable. Similarly, 
there are those who must read the Satyricon, in order that nothing 
that was done in Rome under that prince of moral perverts, Nero, 
may escape them. 


HO are these “students” whose education would be so mis- 
erably inadequate unless they read the Satyricon? The 
publishers of that work, it seems, printed “a limited edition of 
1,200 copies, and solicited orders directly from a private list of 
subscribers” (italics ours), a list “made up of people who are 
sophisticated, intelligent, respectable members of the community,” 
so that “the immature, the young and the uneducated would not 
obtain a copy.” There is something instructive in that. It is in- 
teresting to know that a “private list” is “in possession of the 
publishers,” and that when they are to serve some particularly 
toothsome morsel, like the Satyricon, the “sophisticated” are in- 
vited to the feast. 

But is it really necessary for those sophisticated ones to pur- 
sue their studies further? Could there have been anything even 
in the most degenerate days of Rome of which they have not yet 
heard? Can Petronius—that ancient Oscar Wilde—teach them 
anything? We doubt it. 


HE learned judge also explains that the 

A Dubious, book under discussion is a work of liter- 
Ethical ary art. “It is part,” he says, “of classical 
Principle. literature. Its value has been recognized both 

from the historical and the literary viewpoint. 

Its value to the student and the scholar,” (still harping on the 
student and the scholar/), “is such that it would be too serious a 
matter to deny access to it, for ancient literature enlarges and en- 
riches the mind.” St. Jerome, who was closer to that literature, 
came to the conclusion that it poisoned the mind. However, let 
that pass,—but what are we to say of the ethical principle, that 
whatever is obscene must be tolerated if only it has literary or 
artistic value? From our point of view, it would seem that 
obscenity which is artistic is more dangerous than obscenity which 
is crude. A dirty, slovenly, malodorous street-walker presents no 
temptation to the normal man. She does less harm than some 
beautiful, educated, nicely cultured enchantress, who practises 
her wiles in the drawing-room, or the conservatory. Bul the 
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poor unfortunate of the streets is hustled away as a menace to 
morals; the exquisitely handsome and talented courtesan is not 
only tolerated, but rapturously welcomed to the homes of the 
élite. As in life, so in literature. If the police find some filthy, 
ugly, pornographic stuff that could hardly damage anyone, it is 
confiscated and burned. But novels written with a fascinating, 
alluring, beguiling, seductiveness, are defended by magisterial dis- 
sertations. "Twas ever thus. The world is always either stupid 
or hypocritical in matters that pertain to purity. 


UPPOSE we stop for a minute to anticipate 


and to answer that particular form of Are They 
hypocrisy, which pretends that what is liter- Really 
ary and artistic, cannot create temptation, ex- Immune? 


cept to those who are evil-minded. To us, this 

affectation of spiritual superiority on the part of authors and 
critics is especially irritating. Do they, who accuse us Christians 
of having “a bad mind,” seriously expect us to believe that they 
themselves are so confirmed in grace that temptation cannot touch 
them? Are they superhuman? As for us, we confess that we 
are human. We admit that we are not immune against the sug- 
gestion of evil. Like St. Paul, we do not deny that the flesh 
lusteth against the spirit. So we aim to practise eternal vigilance. 
But have those people who read obscene literature no tempta- 
tions? Are they angels—pure spirits? They certainly have not 
primeval innocence. If they are immune, is it not rather because 
they are blasé? If they claim that nothing that is written, no 
matter how seductively beautiful it may be, causes them to feel 
the stimulus carnis, is it not because their passions are worn out? 
Do they pretend that not all the indecent literature in the English 
language, or in the French, can give them a thrill? And is this 
the reason they go back to the most degenerate days in the his- 
tory of the world, dig up an obscene romance, translate it, and 
try it as a whip to their jaded carnal instincts? Have they ex- 
hausted the possibilities of Stern, Fielding, Smollett, Rabelais, 
Flaubert, de Maupassant, Zola, and the rest, that they must dig 
up old Petronius out of his filthy grave? 


UT to return to our learned and literary 

police magistrate. Adopting a partic- Reverting 
ularly academic tone, he lectures us as fol- to 
lows: “Due consideration must be given to Primitive Type. 
the environment and the age during which 
the Satyricon was written. The standards of realism are different 
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today from those of the centuries gone by. . . . The works of 
literature of an ancient age cannot be judged by modern stand- 
ards.” 

Now the judge who wrote those magisterial words is probably 
a believer in the theory of evolution. We are frequently told that 
all persons as highly educated as he are evolutionists. And, no 
doubt, he believes in moral evolution, as well as physical evolu- 
tion. Indeed, he says that we have grown away from the stand- 
ards of the past. Presumably, then, we have evolved out of a 
less perfect state, to a more nearly perfect state. Why then go 
back? Why not hold the advantage we have so hardly gained? 
If we may not judge the past by the standards of the present, 
what is the advantage of evolution? Our idea is that we should 
look back and say: “Thank God, we have outgrown that damnable 
paganism of degenerate Rome. Let us stay out of it, and not 
revert to it.” Do those who believe we come from the ape, think 
that we should always go back to the manners and morals of the 
ape? Then why should we go back to the morals and manners 
of an admittedly degenerate epoch? 

The idea with which the magistrate is painfully struggling is 
that we must not judge the men of another age for not having the 
standards of this age. That is a very different proposition. But 
we certainly can judge the men of this age for preferring to go 
back to the vile conditions of an age from which we have been 
mercifully delivered. 


T seems, furthermore, that Petronius was 
The Essence not only a fop, but a snob. “He was not a 
of plebeian,” says the judge. “The Satyricon is 
Decadence. emphatically the production of a cultivated 
aristocrat, who looks down with serene and 
amused scorn on the vulgar bourgeois world that he is painting. 
He is interested in it, but it is the interest of the detached, artistic 
observer, whose own world is very far off. Encolopius and Tri- 
malchio and his coarse freeman friends are people with whom the 
author would never have dined, but whom, at a safe social dis- 
tance, he found infinitely amusing, as well as disgusting.” 
Evidently, Petronius was another Horace, with his “odi pro- 
fanum vulgus et arceo.” But it is difficult to determine whether 
or not the judge considers this aloofness a virtue. It would seem 
that he rather admires the old Roman arbiter for his snobbish- 
ness. And we imagine that a certain proportion of the “private 
list” of those who paid $30.00 for the volume of the Satyricon, 
are, like Petronius, rich, “aristocratic,” and disdainful of the 
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common horde. Having tried all the pleasures available in their 
own set, they take an interest in the coarse pleasures of plebeians. 
They find the ruck and the rabble “infinitely amusing, as well as 
disgusting.” They certainly would not dine with “common peo- 
ple, but if “common people” have any secret of extracting joy from 
crude, brutish vices, the aristocrat is anxious to know of it. For 
his own pleasures have gone stale on him. 

Now the Satyricon, though written by an aristocrat, is coarse 
and vulgar in its obscenity. The judge tells us: “It is full of 
humorous exaggerations and wild Aristophanic fun.... The 
material of the romance was the squalid life, by land and sea, 
by day and night.” 

In other words, like many another polished pagan, Petronius 
had sucked dry all the means of entertainment known to his own 
class. And to get what is nowadays called a “kick,” he dabbled 
in what was sordid and squalid. That is the surest sign of de- 
cadence. It is Oscar Wilde again. Much of the literature of our 
day, particularly of the new poetry, is decadent in that sense— 
sordid, crude, brutal, vulgar, profane, blasphemous, filthy. Del- 
icacy is thrown away. Coarse vulgarity is the mode. Any stu- 
dent of human nature knows the reason. Decadence is the curse 
of those who mount high but cannot remain high. The higher 
they have been, the lower they fall. And, in literary taste, it is 
the same as in life. When a man has risen to a high culture, but, 
lacking moral balance, cannot maintain himself on the heights, 
he plunges into the morass. From the pure delights of lofty 
literature, he tumbles down into the enjoyment of obscenity. 
With all possible reverence for the magistrate’s homily on the 
history of civilization, art, literature, and ethical standards, we 
feel that the demand for such works as the Satyricon of Petronius 
can be explained in one word, Decadence. 


HERE is another book, of a different sort, 

but perhaps equally vicious, that has been “Puffing” 
most vigorously and persistently “boosted” Bad 
by many critics, advertised by all the news- Books. 
papers, and sold in almost every bookstore. 
We need not name it. Suffice it to say that it is a novel, written 
with about the usual literary skill, or perhaps a little better than 
ordinary style, but with a most amazing frankness in describing 
the brazen attempts of a woman to tempt a man who is already 
married to the sister of the temptress. The author describes, 
with utmost shamelessness, scenes that would be in the last 
degree unhealthily stimulating even to the most stolid imagina- 
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tion. Indeed, the entire story is indecent, immoral, and seductive. 
Nevertheless, the critics of almost all the metropolitan newspapers, 
daily and weekly, hail the volume enthusiastically. It is “a rich 
and interesting story,” having “the thrill of adventure.” Its char- 
acters are “real men and women.” “It will give great delight.” 
It is “a book with a meaning.” It “possesses potent appeal.” It 
is a “frank, forceful, fearless delineation of primitive emotion.” 
The heroine is “vivid, passionate, intelligent, ruthless, strong- 
willed, but gentle.” And so on, and so on, but no word of indigna- 
tion for the indecencies and immoralities, that are the warp and 
woof of the story. 

There can be no greater calamity for the individual soul, or 
for the nation than the obliteration of the moral sense. Yet in 
the appreciation and criticism of literature, we seem to have come 
to that. Novels are described, criticized, praised or condemned 
solely on their literary merits or demerits. The only sin known 
to critics is the sin of dullness. The value of Christian modesty 
and purity are not merely discounted, but ignored. The minds 
of millions of readers are being constantly contaminated. 


ELL, what then? Can nothing be 

Censorship. done? The literati rise in fury if any- 

one so much as suggests the adoption of any 
kind of censorship. For ourselves, we dislike the censorship. 
We would prefer to trust that good taste and a sense of decency 
on the part of publishers, would prevent their publishing 
unclean books. But we are frequently disappointed. Even some 
of the most “reputable” publishing firms are not above producing 
objectionable works. There is no newspaper that will refuse 
to advertise them, and few newspapers that will refrain, not only 
from noticing, but from “puffing,” any novel that has literary 
quality, no matter how egregiously it may outrage decency. 

What is to be done? For Catholics, the answer is plain. We 
have the Index, and the Index automatically forbids us to read in- 
decent books, just as it automatically forbids the reading of heret- 
ical books. Then we have the Catholic doctrine of the “Occasions 
of Sin.” We have confession and spiritual direction. We have the 
Catholic tradition of holy purity, as well as the Catholic theology 
that any willful sin, even in thought, against the angelic virtue, is a 
mortal sin. We have, finally, and most important of all, the 
Catholic conscience. We have every safeguard. A genuine Cath- 
olic needs no other censor. But what about non-Catholic Amer- 
ica? The more brazen offenders against decency, be they authors, 
publishers, or critics, may finally go to such extremes that the 
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American people will be driven to some such drastic measure as 
a federal censorship law. This would be as undesirable and 
perhaps as futile as the federal prohibition amendment. But “it 
should be remembered” (says William Lyon Phelps, writing in 
the department, “As I Like It,” in Scribner’s for November), 
“that if the censorship should be established, and we pass under 
arbitrary and irresponsible tyranny, it will not be the fault of 
the prudes and the reformers and the bigots. It will be the fault 
of those who destroy freedom by their selfish excesses. I should 
like to state in four words what I believe to be a natural law: 
Excess leads to Prohibition.” 


UITE apropos of the question of immoral 

books, is the incident of the editor-in- Sacrilege 
chief of a students’ magazine at Columbia and 
University, who wrote on an episode in the “Freedom.” 
Life of Christ a sketch, “so shocking that it 
cannot be reproduced.” The student board demanded, and ob- 
tained, the resignation of the editor and of the editorial staff. 
The young man refused to make any apology, remarking, quite 
in the spirit of the liberal press, “the mistake was made in 
supposing that the time was ripe for the publication of such a 
sketch.” The new editor promises—or threatens—to continue the 
work of the deposed editor, for he announces: “The magazine is 
not anti-church . .. but it is greatly interested in the develop- 
ment of young writers along their own lines.” That is the usual 
phrase of the “liberals” and radicals. They are morbidly fearful 
that some young person will not have liberty to “live his own 
life,” or “express himself in his own way.” A little repression in 
this case would, we think, be no crime against civilization. The 
only man who is free to “live his own life in his own way” is the 
savage. Civilization implies restraint. 


-— 
_ 


N the September number of THE CaTHOLIC 
Wor_Lp, we made some remarks on the un- Our Debt 
fairness and inadequateness of school his- to 
tories. Now comes a book from Holland the Dutch. 
(Joan Derk van der Capellen), the reviewer 
of which, in the Literary Review of November 11th, remarks 
pertinently: 

“Not even our standard histories, to say nothing of our pop- 
ular text-books, have much more than an adumbration of the great 
sunshine which, to our fathers, the Dutch Republic cast over 
American affairs in ‘the time that tried men’s souls.’ 
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“What France did for us has been celebrated in song and story, 
in private and in public art, in drama and in a voluminous liter- 
ature. Yet who recalls that the republic that gave us the stripes 
in our flag and almost every one of our national federal precedents 
had a history in which were included revolt against unjust tax- 
ation, a declaration of independence, an eight-year war for free- 
dom, the formation of a federated system, having a written con- 
stitution, and which survived the diseases of federal government, 
with conflict between state right and national supremacy, seces- 
sion, coercion, and reunion; so that John Adams declared of the 
Dutch and the American Republics that their histories were so 
much alike that a page from one seemed to be a transcript from 
the other. 

“Is it taught in our schools that the Dutch lent us a sum of 
hard money, which, when paid up in 1808, amounted to $14,000,- 
000; that they sent us officers to fortify West Point and drill our 
soldiers, and that the first foreign salute to the American flag 
was fired from Dutch cannon, by order of Governor John A. de 
Graeff, at Fort Orange, in St. Eustatius, in the West Indies, after 
he had read the Declaration of July 4, 1776? Is it stated in our 
American school histories that probably a full half of our war 
munitions and army clothing during the Revolution came from 
this same source, and that Rodney left Cornwallis in the lurch in 
order first to capture this island. 

“Does the lack of public knowledge on these points arise *« 
cause most of our historiography, popular and standard, has been 
the product of one section of the country?” 















Recent Events. 


By passing death sentences upon the Turk- 
Turkey. ish signatories of the Treaty of Sévres and 
the members of the Cabinet of ex-Premier 
Damad Ferid Pasha, on the last day of October, the Turkish Na- 
tionalist Government at Angora introduced a series of acts, more 
or less in contravention of the Mudania agreement. These cul- 
minated, on November 5th, with invasion of the neutral zone and 
the seizure of Constantinople. Towards the end of October, in 
Allied circles it was thought that all danger of war had been 
definitely removed by an agreement between the Allies and the 
Nationalists to hold a general conference on Near Eastern affairs 
at Lausanne, on the tentative date of November 13th. Shortly 
thereafter, alarming reports were received that the Turks had in- 
creased the force of 8,000 gendarmes allowed them in Eastern 
Thrace, for the time being, under the terms of the Mudania agree- 
ment, to 30,000. These reports were only too well founded, as 
events soon disclosed. 

On November 3d, the French Foreign Office was formally 
notified that the Angora National Assembly had dethroned the 
Sultan, and reserved to itself the right to elect the Caliph, as the 
religious head of the Mohammedans. Two days later, Hamid Bey, 
as representative of the Angora Government, proclaimed himself 
Governor of Constantinople, and set up a civil administration, 
which appears to be in full control. The new Governor’s first 
act was to send a note to the Allied authorities, demanding evac- 
uation of all Allied forces from Turkish soil. To this, the British, 
French, and Italian Governments have presented a united refusal, 
and have authorized the Allied High Commissioners in Constanti- 
nople to take what measures they find necessary to maintain the 
Allied occupation of the city. 

At present, telegraphic communication between Constanti- 
nople and the Western World is interrupted, and only meagre 
details of what is occurring reach us. Apparently, however, there 
has been, as yet, no definite military clash between the Allies and 
the Turks. The Sultan is confined to his palace, and is virtually 
at the mercy of the Nationalists. Meanwhile, pourparlers are 
continuing between the Allies, regarding the date for the Lausanne 
Conference, which has now been postponed to November 15th. 
At present, the Allied Commissioners are awaiting a reply from 
the Angora Government to their demand that the Turks recede 
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from their attitude, which the Allies regard as out of accord with 
the Mudania convention. 

The evacuation of Greek civilians from Thrace has been prac- 
tically completed. They removed with them from the country 
nearly all the stock and means of transport, including cattle, 
needed by the population that remained behind. All the Chris- 
tians in Anatolia, numbering a million and a half, according to 
the latest estimate of the League of Nations, are emigrating, ap- 
parently on order of the Angora Government. Great destitution 
is reported among these refugees. 

At this writing, Greece is conducting negotiations for her 
entry into the Little Entente. This news is of capital importance. 
It means, in the event of a Turkish onslaught in Greece, that the 
Turks would have to fight, in addition to the Greeks in Europe, 
Rumania, Jugo-Slavia, and possibly Czecho-Slovakia. 

The Revolutionary Committee in Greece has published a de- 
cree ordering the trial by extraordinary court-martial of the 
former Cabinet Ministers and general officers now under arrest, 
charged with responsibility for the Greek disaster in Asia Minor. 
The decree exempts former King Constantine from trial. 


Probably the chief event of the month in- 
France. fluencing French affairs, occurred outside 
of France when, towards the end of Oc- 
tober, the British Premier, Lloyd George, with his Coalition Gov- 
ernment, was forced out of office by the withdrawal of Conserv- 
ative support. He was succeeded by Andrew Bonar Law, head 
of the Conservative Party. His policy differs from that of his 
predecessor mainly in a declared abstention from armed inter- 
vention in the Turkish imbroglio. As the French have been back- 
ing the Nationalist cause, and have. been in favor of non-inter- 
ference with the victorious Kemalists, this change in the policy 
of their principal ally fits in very well with their present plans. 
The French are hoping, moreover, that the new head of the British 
Government will adopt a stern attitude towards Germany in the 
matter of reparations. 

On that subject, there has continued throughout the month 
the usual conferences, negotiations, and sessions of the Repara- 
tions Commission, which, under the leadership of its new Chair- 
man, M. Barthou, has been holding a series of meetings in Berlin, 
from October 31st to November 8th, with the usual unsubstantial 
results. Meanwhile, the French Minister of War has declared to 
the Army Commission of the French Senate, that an army of 
660,000 soldiers, including six divisions of troops in the occupied 
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area in the Rhineland, must be retained under arms in France 
to preserve necessary effectiveness in national defense. 

That there has been at least an approach to a change in one 
of the cardinal principles of French foreign policy, namely, the 
French attitude towards Moscow, seems borne out by the recent 
mission to Russia of Edward Herriot, Mayor of Lyons, and leader 
in the Chamber of Deputies of the Radical Socialist Party. The 
reception given to the mission on its return by the French press 
and French officialdom is even more significant. Rivalry with 
England and dominance of Germany are the keynotes of Premier 
Poincaré’s policy, and since there no longer seems danger of a Red 
uprising in France, both of these purposes would apparently be 
served by a bargain with Russia. Besides, various Chambers of 
Commerce and trade organizations throughout France have pro- 
nounced in favor of a resumption of commercial relations with 
the Soviets. Another significant move is a bill, introduced in the 
Senate late in October, providing for the reimbursement, by the 
French Government, of holders of Russian Government bonds to 
the extent of fifty per cent. of their investment. 

The Council of Ambassadors, meeting in Paris on October 
26th, decided to refer the question whether the Kiel Canal should 
be open to the ships of the world even in time of war, to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. The controversy over this question, 
which has been going on now between the Allies and Germany for 
a year and a half, arose out of the fact that Germany refused pas- 
sage to Allied ships during the Russian assault upon Poland, 
Germany claiming that free passage at all times is not required by 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

In accordance with the decision of the French Government 
to try the German war guilty before French military tribunals, 
evidence in two cases has been forwarded to the war councils of 
the first and sixth regions. These cases concern the alleged mis- 
conduct of two German Generals, Gloss and von Marwitz, and 
notice has been forwarded to them to appear immediately before 
the Courts. 

A recent summary given out in Paris of the work done in the 
devastated regions, shows that reconstruction of roads, railways, 
and canals is virtually completed; that the reconstruction of fac- 
tory and industrial plants is well along towards completion, and 
that the clearing away of shells, barbed wire, and other obstacles 
from the soil is also virtually finished. On the other hand, it is 
stated that, out of 564,000 houses wholly or partly destroyed by 
the German invasion, only 3,348 have been completely rebuilt. 
180,417 have been “provisionally repaired” and 214,422 “definitely 
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repaired.” According to official figures issued by the French 
Labor Department in October, there were only 3,350 unemployed 
persons throughout France on September Ist. In fact, in most 
branches of labor the demand for workmen exceeds the supply, 
and the French authorities have recently given their consent for 
the importation of laborers from abroad. Thousands of Italians 
and Poles have answered the call, and these are arriving in in- 
creasing numbers every month. 

Partly owing to this condition, no doubt, the French Com- 
munist Party has suffered the severe loss during the past 
year of forty per cent. of its membership. This fact was an- 
nounced by the Secretary-General to the Communist Congress, 
which met in Paris on October 15th. One year ago, the total 
membership was 131,476, whereas today the Party numbers only 
78,828. 

Another aspect of French conditions is presented, however, in 
a late report of the French Ministry of Agriculture, which states 
that, on the basis of the estimated shortage in the French wheat 
crop, about 2,400,000 tons of wheat will have to be purchased 
abroad during the present season, as against practically no pur- 
chases abroad last year. The price of foodstuffs in France today 
is higher than in 1918, at the time of the armistice, and this in 
spite of the fact that the French Minister of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that the number of cattle, pigs, horses, and poultry are 
back again at the pre-war figures. In Paris particularly, almost 
simultaneously with the fall in value of the franc, there has been 
a veritable orgy of profiteering. 

On November 3d, the Chamber of Deputies indorsed the Gov- 
ernment’s decree modifying the eight-hour day for workers in the 
mercantile marine. The Government claimed that the modifying 
decree was necessary because the eight-hour day had not been 
adopted internationally. It was this decree which caused a sea- 
men’s strike in the various French ports the previous month. 


The long continued turmoil, in which Fas- 

Italy. cisti activities have kept Italy for the last 

year, found its climax—and apparent 

quiescence—on October 26th. Premier Facta and his entire Min- 
istry were forced to resign, and were succeeded a few days there- 
after by Benito Mussolini, the Fascisti chieftain, with a Cabinet of 
his choosing. The resignation of the Facta Government was brought 
about by concerted seizure of a number of the principal towns 
by the Fascisti, and the rejection by the King of Premier Facta’s 
proposal to issue a decree proclaiming a state of siege throughout 
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Italy. Upon the King’s refusal to sign the decree, the Facta Min- 
istry resigned, and after conferring for several days with various 
other party leaders, the King was finally obliged to ask Mussolini 
to form a Government. In addition to the Premiership, Mussolini 
holds the portfolios of Foreign Affairs and of the Interior. The 
new Ministry is composed of five Fascisti, two Catholics, three 
Democrats, one Nationalist, and one Liberal, with the addition of 
General Diaz and Vice-Admiral Thaondi Revel, who have no party 
designations. 

The announced programme of the new Government com- 
prises two main points: first, the pacification of the country by 
firm governmental control, and second, the balancing of the bud- 
get. In addition, Fascisti energies are being bent toward getting 
Parliament to amend the electoral law, as soon as it reconvenes on 
November 15th. Although the Fascisti are apparently the strong- 
est party in the country, under the present electoral, even though 
they gained many more seats than they have at present, they 
could not obtain the majority necessary for them to remain in 
power as a one-party Cabinet. For this reason, they desire an 
amendment to the electoral law, whereby the party polling the 
greatest number of votes, would be given three-fifths of the total 
number of seats. Should the Parliament not pass the proposed 
measure, Premier Mussolini has announced his intention of dis- 
solving the Chamber and calling a general election. 

Since the formation of the new Government, the 117,000 Fas- 
cisti who had been concentrated at various important points, espe- 
cially in Rome and its environs, have peacefully demobilized and 
departed for their homes. In fact, one of the striking elements of 
the revolution was its comparatively bloodless character. 

In a recent speech, ex-Premier Nitti declared that many of 
the country’s great industries are dead, those still in operation are 
in danger of suspending, and the exchange is getting worse. From 
1914 to 1921, the country bought abroad over 41,000,000 lire 
worth of goods more than it sold. Before the war, the Govern- 
ment spent 2,600,000,000 lire yearly, but now spends ten times 
that amount, while the provincial and municipal governments 
have deficient budgets to the amount of 6,000,000,000 lire. 

On November 4th, the fourth anniversary of Italy’s victory 
over Austria in the World War was celebrated throughout the 
country with solemnity, and in profound emotion. It was the 
first time that the day of victory was officially and publicly ob- 
served. The chief ceremonies in Rome took place in the mag- 
nificent church, Santa Maria degli Angeli, with the King and the 
new Premier in attendance at Mass. 
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Fighting between d’Annunzio’s legionaries and the Zanella 
forces in Fiume was reported up to the middle of October, but 
since then no reports have come through. 


The Presidential election will not be held 
Germany. this year after all, as had been expected, 
owing to the action of the Reichstag, which, 
on October 24th, adopted, by an overwhelming vote, an amend- 
ment to the Constitution prolonging President Ebert’s tenure of 
office till June 30, 1925. Herr Ebert was elected provisionally, 
in 1919, by the General National Assembly at Weimar, and was to 
hold office only till a regular election could be held. Disturbed 
political and economic conditions since that time, however, have 
made an election inadvisable. The Constitution gives the Presi- 
dent a term of seven years. 

Towards the middle of October, the paper mark was quoted 
on the Boerse at 3,000 for one dollar, and shortly thereafter Pres- 
ident Ebert issued a decree against speculation in exchange. The 
decree forbids domestic prices being fixed in foreign currency or 
on the basis of such currency, and provides that purchases of 
foreign currency are permissible only by consent of a special 
control department. 

This decree has aroused considerable criticism in Germany. 
The Cotton Exchange of Bremen protests that the decree forces 
home spinners to buy raw supplies in the United States instead of 
in Bremen, and that it will shortly bring the domestic cotton in- 
dustry to a complete standstill. In financial circles, no one be- 
lieves that this legislation will retard the fall of the mark. Sim- 
ilar legislation has failed in Austria, Hungary, and other places, 
and experienced bankers point out that, if prohibiting purchase of 
foreign currencies could of itself arrest the fall in exchange, the 
problem of stopping currency depreciation would be very easy. 

On November 3d, Count Hugo Lerchenfeld resigned as Prime 
Minister of Bavaria, and was succeeded, on November 8th, by Dr. 
Engen von Knilling, of the German People’s Party, who stands 
pledged to an anti-Berlin policy. Count Lerchenfeld’s resignation 
was brought about by differences with the Agrarian Party, grow- 
ing out of certain economic proposals made by him to the Cen- 
tral Government in Berlin. 

The latest activity of the German financial colossus, Hugo 
Stinnes, is his purchase of one-third of the capital stock of the 
Berliner Handelsgeselischaft, one of Germany’s greatest banks 
and the most conservative of them all. 

For the first time since the beginning of the World War, Ger- 
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many’s potash production this year promises to exceed the 1913 
output. The Director-General of the German Potash Syndicate 
recently stated that the total sales at home and abroad during 
1922 may be expected to reach 12,500,000 double hundred weights. 
In 1913, the potash output of Germany was approximately 11,000,- 
000 double hundred weights. 

Although there have been no recent general statistical esti- 
mates on the rise of wages during the recent fall in the mark, the 
official Wirthschaft and Statistik makes some interesting com- 
parisons. These show that whereas, in 1913, the salary of the 
highest-class officials was six times the average wage of unskilled 
workers, today it is less than twice the unskilled average. Placing 
the present average wage of the unskilled worker at 100, the 
skilled wage would be 106, the salary of minor officials, 114, of 
middle officials, 147, and of higher officials, 191. 

On November 6th, Germany broke all her own previous 
records in the speed of her money press for one week, eclipsing 
all similar records in other countries, with the possible excep- 
tion of Russia, when 59,500,000,000 paper marks were printed 
within seven days. 

The ordinary budget statement of the German railroads for 
the first half of 1922 shows a revenue of 92,237,000,000 marks, as 
against expenditures of 92,180,000,000. This is the first time 
since the war that railway accounts have come into equilibrium. 


After an occupation of more than four 
Russia. years, Japanese troops finally evacuated 
Siberia, including Vladivostok, on October 
26th, and the forces of the Far Eastern Republic, which had been 
steadily advancing for several weeks against their “white” op- 
ponents, took over control of affairs in the evacuated regions. 
The only Japanese soldiers now remaining on Russian soil are 
those in the northern part of Sakhalin Island. The Japanese 
public is demanding their return also, as it is feared that restor- 
ation of trade with Siberia will be impossible unless this is accom- 
plished. 

General Dieterichs, Commander of the White Army and suc- 
cessor of President Merkuloff as head of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, has established a base on Poisset Bay, but he is not ex- 
pected to be able to hold this position. A new Government for 
Siberia has been formed by the People’s Revolutionary Party in 
the Maritime Province, and Premier Kobozieff of the Far Eastern 
Republic is preparing to establish himself as its head. Mean- 
while, despite official assurances by the Provisional Government 
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of protection for all inhabitants, foreigners as well as Russians, 
virtually every town in Korea and Manchuria is reported as hav- 
ing its quota of Siberian refugees, who have fled before each ad- 
vancing wave of Red control. Many are destitute, all are with- 
out homes, and nearly all are making either for Mukden or 
Harbin, hoping that somewhere on friendly soil the remnants of 
their army may be gathered for another blow at the Soviets. The 
present plight of General Dieterichs would indicate that this hope 
is fallacious. Moreover, the Bulgarian Government has ordered 
all the officers who belonged to the army of General Wrangel, the 
Russian counter-revolutionist, to leave the country, threatening 
forcible expulsion and deportation to Russia if they refuse. This 
virtually ends the existence of General Wrangel’s organization. 

Since the Japanese evacuation of Siberia and the withdrawal 
of all Allied troops from that territory, the United States Govern- 
ment, following similar action by Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan, has relinquished control of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
Allied control of the railway was established in an agreement 
drawn up at the time of the dispatch of American and Allied 
troops into Siberia in the summer and fall of 1918. It was stipu- 
lated at the time that this control should end upon the with- 
drawal of foreign military forces from Siberia. 

The still urgent necessity for relief work in Russia, especially 
in the Ukraine, is the gist of reports from both Russian officials 
and the heads of the American Relief Administration. Begin- 
ning with November Ist, it is estimated that approximately four 
and a half million persons will need some assistance in the way 
of food, the number steadily increasing up to eight million as the 
temperature drops. After fulfilling other requirements, the Soviet 
authorities state that they will have only 6,000,000 poods of grain 
left for feeding the famine-stricken. 

Russia has 1,600,000 men under arms, mainly concentrated 
along the western frontier, from the Baltic to the Black Sea, while 
the Baltic States have only 120,000 men under their colors and 
Poland 260,000 according to figures recently given out at Moscow. 
These figures have been brought out in connection with the con- 
ference of representatives of the Baltic States and Poland, held in 
October at Reval in preparation for the proposed Moscow dis- 
armament congress, called by the Soviet Foreign Minister, Tchit- 
cherin. 

November 13, 1922. 





















Mew Books. 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH OCCUPATION OF EGYPT. 
Being a Personal Narrative of Events. By Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00. 

Any book that professes to reveal the “secret history” or the 
“inside story” of a great event is received with eager curiosity 
by the general public, and with cool suspicion by the careful 
scholar. Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s Secret History of the English 
Occupation of Egypt is no exception to the rule. Like most 
“secret” histories, it is not entirely true history; yet it is an in- 
tensely interesting book, because, if the narrative be true, it proves 
that England’s seizure of Egypt was an outrageously unjust act, 
which has too long been concealed by a flimsy veil of Anglo- 
Saxon hypocrisy. 

Such a book can hardly fail to disturb the faith of those who 
believe with Kipling that “the White Man’s Burden” of ruling over 
backward races was shouldered by our genial neighbor, John Bull, 
solely for the purpose of benefiting the backward races. The 
English-speaking people has long been accustomed to accept un- 
challenged the statement that English rule over African and 
Asiatic people has been wisely beneficent, and that in Egypt, 
above all, English imperialism was shown at its best. Popular 
writers have dealt with Egypt in the spirit shown by the follow- 
ing excerpt from a fairly recent work: “Great Britain has most 
happily demonstrated [in the case of Egypt] how an enlightened 
European state can free an oppressed and impoverished people 
from the rule of a corrupt and selfish oligarchy . . . and set them 
on the highroad of peace and happiness.” (Harris, Jntervention 
and Colonization in Africa, p. 329.) 

All this, Mr. Blunt warns us, is false. He is at least entitled 
to a hearing, as a distinguished English publicist, who had inti- 
mate personal relations with the Egyptian leaders and English 
officials at the time of the English conquest. Our author was cer- 
tainly not a dispassionate witness—and no one familiar with his 
writings or his career could expect him to be coolly accurate— 
but he was a witness, and his testimony must be weighed. 

When Mr. Blunt first visited Egypt, in 1875, Egypt was a 
province of the Ottoman Empire, and was ruled by an hereditary 
Khedive, Ismail Pasha, as viceroy of the Turkish Sultan. How 
Ismail’s wild extravagance led to foreign loans, then to foreign 
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intervention, then to British conquest, Mr. Blunt proceeds to tell 
us, with a wealth of circumstantial detail, not unmixed with 
somewhat irrelevant minutiz regarding his own personal affairs. 

All through the narrative runs a thread of gold. The gold 
borrowed by Ismail from European financiers, seems to have 
been one of the chief reasons for Egypt’s downfall. French and 
English bondholders, who had advanced funds to Ismail, were 
constantly urging their Governments to intervene as debt-col- 
lectors. The Rothschilds, the Jewish kings of European finance, 
move darkly behind the scenes of diplomacy, pulling wires at 
London, Paris, and Berlin to safeguard their vested interests in 
Egypt. Mr. Blunt’s account of the financial details is by no 
means thorough, nor is it altogether accurate; but his insistence 
upon the importance of economic interests is justified. 

In writing of Gladstone’s decision to send British troops to 
Egypt, Mr. Blunt is merciless. Gladstone, we are told, was two 
persons: in private, a charming and magnetic Liberal; in public, 
to a large extent, a fraud (p. 181). As a private citizen before 
1880, Gladstone had put himself on record as opposed to any 
intervention in Egypt; but after 1880, as Premier, obedient to the 
“higher duty” of “securing a Parliamentary majority,” he ordered 
British troops to the Nile. That Gladstone was inconsistent, no 
one can deny. That he could have carried out his principles 
despite the pressure of interested bondholders, of European di- 
plomacy and of Downing Street officialdom, is open to question: 

More valuable than his harsh judgment of Gladstone is Mr. 
Blunt’s sympathetic estimate of the Egyptian Nationalist leaders, 
and particularly of Arabi Pasha, who has sometimes been pic- 
tured as a disgruntled army officer, chiefly concerned about his 
rank and salary, and sometimes as a figurehead for Moslem fanat- 
icism. In the book before us, Arabi appears as a noble champion 
of the oppressed Egyptian peasantry, a believer in the fraternity 
of races and creeds, free from the least taint of fanatical intoler- 
ance in regard to Christians (p. 100). This praise, the reviewer 
believes, is much too generous. Nevertheless, it does, in a 
measure, raise our opinion of the Egyptian patriots who fought 
against foreign domination. 

It must already be obvious that Mr. Blunt’s “secret history” 
must be taken with a grain of salt. The author makes too many 
misstatements and historical blunders to win entire confidence. 
He brings Ismail to the throne in “1860” (p. 12); if Ismail became 
Khedive before 1863, it certainly has been a well-kept secret. 
The account of Disraeli’s canal purchase needs revision, by the 
author’s own admission (p. 16). On the authority of an Italian 
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diplomat’s casual reminiscences, the author tells how the dis- 
closure of the Cyprus Convention, during the Berlin Congress, led 
to a secret bargain between France and England for joint inter- 
vention in Egypt and French intervention in Tunis; but an ap- 
pendix confesses that not the Cyprus Convention, but an Anglo- 
Russian agreement, was disclosed (pp. 26-28 and Appendix IV.). 
In the text, Nubar Pasha is portrayed as a dishonest financier, who 
acted as Ismail’s broker, whereas, in an appendix, Nubar is ex- 
onerated (pp. 14, 15 and Appendix II.). The account of French 
intervention in Tunis (p. 93) is absurd. Numerous dates are 
inaccurate, and, in one instance, two different sets of dates are 
given for the same events (pp. 217, 237). To prolong the list 
would be an ungrateful task. If the American publisher had 
provided critical notes by a competent historian, the value of Mr. 
Blunt’s contribution, now obscured by errors, would have been 
greatly enhanced for the general reader. 

In closing, the reviewer cannot refrain from commenting on 
the fervor with which Mr. Blunt defends Islam and Egypt. The 
cause of Islam, we are told, is “essentially the ‘Cause of Good’ over 
an immense portion of the world” (p. 92). Therefore, “in God’s 
name,” let England “take Islam by the hand and encourage her 
boldly in the path of virtue” (p. 93). In a poem appended to his 
volume, Mr. Blunt grows lyrical in praise of the East. With such 
effusions, the reviewer cannot sympathize, nor can he see any- 
thing but a grotesquely inappropriate sacrilege in the stanza: 


And thou, too, Egypt, mourner of the nations, 
Though thou hast died today in all men’s sight, 

And though upon thy cross with thieves thou hangest, 
Yet shall thy wrong be justified in right. 


THE OUTLINE OF SCIENCE. Edited by J. Arthur Thomson. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Four volumes. $18.00. 
These four volumes of the Outline of Science will have a 

large and, it may be added, a deservedly large sale, and it is im- 

perative that Catholic readers should get an estimate of their 

worth. The illustrations are admirable; it is doubtful if so ex- 
cellent a series have ever appeared before in a work of this char- 
acter. We could have spared the imaginative portrait of Pithe- 
canthropus Erectus, but, on the whole, the “restorations” of pre- 
historic man give little reason for cavil, though we think the 
pictures of the Broken Hill and the Piltdown men a little pre- 
mature. However scientific men will know what amount of trust 
can be placed in “restorations” and the unscientific will not per- 
ceive the underlying suggestions. 
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Of course, it is impossible to criticize adequately so lengthy 
a work, nor are we informed, save in two instances, who is the 
authority for the articles. The editor is a man of prodigious out- 
put, but even he can scarce have written the whole book. One 
of the articles in question is on Psychical Research, by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, and is of a much more moderate character than one 
would expect, containing little that any informed reader would 
cavil at. Of the other, by Mr. Julian Huxley, we cannot 
say quite so much. In discussing the origin of mind, he, first of 
all, places only a difference of degree, not of kind, between animal 
and human minds. On that point, he will find many to differ 
from him. But when he goes further and says: “We have only 
to be completely logical and believe that something of the same 
general nature as mind exists in all life, to make the further step, 
and believe that it exists, even in the matter from which life 
sprang.” We, and we think most others, must part company 
with him with the remark that a little study of the science of 
logic, which he invokes, would have led to the construction of a 
sentence containing fewer fallacies. The editor (?) is on firmer 
ground, when dealing with the same topic in another section, he 
says: “By no jugglery with words, can we get Mind out of Mat- 
ter and Motion. And since we are in ourselves quite sure of 
our Mind, we are probably safe in saying that in the beginning 
was Mind.” The book is admirably written, as indeed we should 
expect of Professor Thomson. It is sane and conservative on al- 
most all points, though we think it exaggerates—as many do— 
the period of man’s existence on earth, and it is quite as sure that 
Evolution was the process by which things have come to be as 
they are, as M. de Dorlodot, of Louvain. 

We are glad to be able to find ourselves in hearty agreement 
with a further statement on what has been in the past a highly 
controversial point. Religion, we are told, “sees an unseen uni- 
verse, which throws light on the riddles of the observed world.” 
We quite agree. “Its language is not scientific language, and the 
two cannot be spoken at once.” It might be a paraphrase of the 
“Providentissimus Deus,” of which we doubt if the writer ever 
heard. “Religious interpretation and scientific description must 
not be inconsistent, but they are incommensurable . . . while the 
form of a religious idea, of Creation let us say, must be con- 
gruent with the established scientific system.” Certainly—but 
where the trouble has come in, in the past, is that science has 
been a little previous as to what was “established” science. Ex- 
amples will occur to all well-informed persons. Where a fact or 
explanation is really “established” and not the dogma of the 
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moment, it can never, and will never, clash with any religious 
tenets held by Catholics, at any rate, however it may possibly 
clash with some of the forms of mischief. 

If the teacher or parent or friend is able and willing to give a 
very little direction and corrective, young people, who read this 
book, will come away from it with a store of knowledge, which 
ought to make life a much more interesting thing to them. 


CONFESSIONS OF A BOOK-LOVER. By Maurice Francis Egan. 

Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50. 

A little while ago, it was the custom for literary criticism to 
clothe itself with almost liturgical seriousness and a deal of 
technical scholarship. Just at present, there is a fashion for 
literary impressions (the word is exact in its very inexactness) 
to boast that they are transient, familiar, and in no sense “high 
brow.” Midway between these two extremes of the ex cathedra 
utterance and the momentary “reaction,” comes this delectable 
book by Maurice Francis Egan. In it, he writes not as professor 
nor as technical critic (both of which he has done in other vol- 
umes), but as book-lover—which he defines as “one who loves 
men a little more than books.” And to it, he brings the mellow- 
ness of many years and many experiences, together with the per- 
petual youthfulness of laughter and enthusiasm. 

Dr. Egan is personal throughout these pages: one of the very 
best chapters is the story of his own varied and vagrant “Boyhood 
Reading.” He is immensely tolerant, not sharing the popular 
belief that whenever a book is mentioned it must be either con- 
demned or approved—and betraying quite as candid a penchant 
for the gallants of the Bourbon court as for the cloistral exquis- 
iteness of Eugénie de Guérin. And he is hopeful: hopeful of 
contemporary fiction in spite of its occasional vagaries and vul- 
garities, and particularly hopeful because he believes that “any 
evidence of a sincere interest in poetry is a good sign.” Finely 
human are his meditations upon St. Paul and the great “mouth- 
filling” sentences with which that Apostle praised his friends and 
pulverized his enemies. And there is something even more than 
human in the simplicity with which the poet-diplomat confesses 
his devotion to the letters of St. Francis of Sales—and in the 
sanity which led him, even back in the ecstatic 70’s, to avoid the 
works of Renan, because he “could never understand why any- 
body should take a man seriously who was palpably wrong.” 

When Maurice Francis Egan protests that the present volume 
is not to be taken dogmatically, since it is a series of essays upon 
“the art of injudicious reading,” he is merely hiding his light 
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behind a very beguiling lamp shade. The book is brimful of 
wisdom, of humor, of well-digested culture, and of human sym- 
pathy. Its appearance at this particular season is certain to add 
many an extra plum to the Christmas puddings of the elect! 


FOUR AND TWENTY MINDS. Essays by Giovanni Papini. Se- 
lected and translated by Ernest Hatch Wilkins. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.50 net. 

Papini’s essays are undoubtedly interesting. They grip the 
reader’s attention, and lure him to continue reading, even when 
he differs completely from the views expressed. The sentences 
are so crisp and vigorous, so many striking and relief-pointing 
phrases occur that one experiences some difficulty in laying down 
the volume when once one has taken it up. These essays cover a 
wide range, stretching from Dante to himself in literature, and 
from Berkeley to Croce in philosophy. The author is a good 
hater, and words of blame and fault-finding flow eagerly, and 
indeed too readily from his lips. In the essay on Hegel, Croce is 
spoken of in most laudatory terms; while a few pages further on 
(p. 163 et seq.), Croce is chaffed most unmercifully, and his phil- 
osophy characterized as a theory which wavers constantly be- 
tween nonsense and mere common sense. These two essays were 
written at different periods, but their appreciations by no means 
coincide, and what becomes of the consistency of their author? 

Maeterlinck, likewise, another idolum fori, is reduced to very 
small dimensions. While real men of genius, and creators in 
poetry and prose like Verlaine and Mallarmé starved in slums, 
others gifted with scant literary ability, but much business acu- 
men, picked their brains and attained wealth and renown for 
themselves. To sum up the whole crushing indictment, Maeter- 
linck is a translator, adapter, and popularizer. 

The essay on “Hamlet” is the most extraordinary of the col- 
lection, and absolutely inadmissible. One really has to rub one’s 
eyes to make sure one is not dreaming, so many literary blas- 
phemies are heaped together there. What can we think of a 
“critic,” who coolly asserts that Shakespeare is dead, that Hamlet 
is a tissue of incoherences, and that the wonderful passage, “To 
be or not to be,” is no more than superficial commonplace? All 
we can say is, such a “critic” knows absolutely nothing of what he 
is talking about; and there is just as much sense in denying the 
power of the ocean or the tides, the glory of the sunshine or the 
rainbow as in denying the poetic inspiration of Shakespeare. 

Astounding, too, is the perversity which brackets Shakespeare 
with Carlyle, and ranks the latter as one of the four greatest 
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writers of England. What, then, about Milton, great in prose and 
verse? and Dryden and Scott and Newman? Does Signor Papini 
seriously mean that all Carlyle’s writings put together would 
equal the “Ode on the Grecian Urn” of Keats, or the poetry of 
Coleridge, Shelley, or Francis Thompson? Surely, if he has any 
sense of what is lovely in words, fancy, imagination, or expression, 
he cannot maintain that. The essay on Nietzsche is the lament 
of a disciple for a most dear master. It is overstrained and ex- 
aggerated to represent Nietzsche as being victimized by men, and 
in no sense can he be called a saint. Other statements in this 
essay are controverted by Mr. Salter’s laborious and authoritative 
work, Nietzsche the Thinker. On page 203, Remy de Gourmont’s 
Latin Mystique is dubbed “almost a masterpiece.” Experts in the 
subject are of a different opinion, and consider the volume ama- 
teurish and unequal. 

In spite, however, of these faults, the essays make excellent 
reading, and summarize well many longish books. Professor 
Wilkins’ translation is exceptionally fine. 


PROPHETS OF THE BETTER HOPE. By Rev. William J. Kerby, 
Ph.D., LL.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 
Our Catholic literature is rich with authoritative, well-written 

books on the priest and the priesthood. The office of the priest, 
his powers, his responsibility, are ever the same. But since every 
priest is a product of his generation and must meet the new 
problems of his time, so there is ever need of new works for his 
guidance and his inspiration. That need in the present day has 
been supplied by Dr. Kerby through his volume, entitled Prophets 
of the Better Hope. It is a very modern book, written with the 
age-long faith and love of the Catholic priest. The author ex- 
emplifies his title. He knows intimately the modern world; and 
priests are not altogether—nor can they be—apart from it. 

The present-day problems that the priest must face, the forces 
that will threaten his ideals and his fidelities, the challenge that 
will stimulate and inspire, are presented here with clarity and 
fullness. The priest is the sole prophet of a better world. With 
insight and exceptional thoughtfulness, the author shows how 
this prophet can effectively declare his message; what subtle 
forces will attempt his undoing; what mental, spiritual, and social 
forces in the economy of divine grace will keep him another 
Christ for the salvation of others, as well as of himself. The soul- 
searching of the book is very deep. No priest can read it with- 
out receiving that precious reward—a truer knowledge of him- 
self. 
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Dr. Kerby has done a larger work than, perhaps, he con- 
templated. He has been able, because of his experience, to chart 
modern seas of social unrest, of rebellion, of religious doubt and 
misgiving with religion itself. He would send the priest forth 
thereon, warned of danger, fortified by grace and knowledge as a 
pilot to guide the storm-tossed to the haven of peace. 

Among its chapters is one entitled “Leisure in Clerical Life.” 
We earnestly hope that every priest in our country will give him- 
self the leisure to read this book. 


ANTHOLOGY OF IRISH VERSE. Edited with an Introduction by 
Padraic Colum. New York: Boni & Liveright. $3.00. 
While Padraic Colum’s fascinating anthology is not liable to 

supplant the monumental Dublin Book of Irish Verse, it does sup- 

plement it admirably. That is to say, it is particularly strong in 

its modern note. It quotes generously from the poets of 1916— 

it is aware of the Irish-American contribution, as in the work of 

Eleanor Rogers Cox and Francis Carlin—and if, curiously enough, 

it neglects Emily Hickey, it has the grace to include Katharine 

Tynan. But by what false modesty has Mr. Colum been so nig- 

gardly in quoting his own work? His “Drover” is here, but not 

that superb piece of impressionism, his “Plougher;” and can he 
expect anyone to forgive him for excluding the unforgettable 

“Old Woman of the Roads?” 

The introductory essay on Irish poetry is, naturally, of great 
interest. And Mr. Colum, unlike the Dublin Book, has followed 
the subjective rather than the chronological method in grouping 
his selections. Following the winds of national “moods,” he 
gives us Songs of the Road and Home, Street Songs, Satires, 
Faery Songs, Personal Poems, etc. And while something may, 
very obviously, be urged against, as well as for, this method, it is 
undeniably dramatic. And to be dramatic is, perhaps, merely 
another way of being Celtic. 


THE TOCSIN OF REVOLT, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Brander 
Matthews. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 
That Professor Matthews’ hosts of readers, a clientele built 

up through half a century of faithful literary work, will welcome 

his new book goes without saying; but what would be more inter- 
esting would be the assurance that it will be read by that smaller, 
but nevertheless considerable, audience, the “younglings,” to 
whom the opening essay is addressed, and whom the author 
describes as the sounders of “the tocsin of revolt.” Sage coun- 
sel is given in this essay to both camps of the army of art, 
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the conservatives as well as the radicals, but counsel given with 
such winning charm that not even the most rabid of the revolu- 
tionaries or the most rigid of the reactionaries could resent it. 
And there is not one of them who could not study the book as 
a model of style, its bland and fluent English flowing like a clear 
stream under the glow of an autumnal sky. While the discern- 
ing reader cannot help but regret that Professor Matthews, never 
commonplace in manner, should take a commonplace view of “the 
errors of Rome,” and while others may not see eye to eye with 
him in his appraisement of the Gothic of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
New York, none can fail to enjoy his essays, deft, good humored, 
and glinting with thought, “On the Length of Cleopatra’s Nose,” 
“On Working Too Fast and Too Much,” “Theodore Roosevelt as 
a Man of Letters,” “Memories of Mark Twain,” and divers other 
subjects. Among these essays is one entitled “What Is Amer- 
ican Literature?”—a good answer to which query might be said 
to be embodied in this volume. It is a worthy example of the 
American essay at its best. 


THE GATES OF OLIVET. By Lucille Borden. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

Those who have seen the sunlight flooding the California 
meadowland; those who have watched the blue sea of the Pacific 
and heard its voice of welcome; those, who in western wanderings, 
have caught the spell of the white monastery walls and felt a 
peace and a benediction in their wearied souls; those who love fair 
France and the Lourdes she offers for their marveling—these, 
and others, too, will find The Gates of Olivet a thing of charm 
and joy. 

The tale of Damaris as she is guided to the convent cloisters, 
is a sweet idyl that will appeal to those who believe that life is 
more than the pursuing of pleasure on an ever-widening circle 
of vanity. Throughout the book are to be found charming pic- 
tures of the streets of Lourdes, vignettes of inns and inviting 
shops, and, best of all, a simple, compelling philosophy of life and 
love that will comfort the believer, and ask the faithless to pause 
and think. For the pilgrimage of Damaris is a philosophy that 
will give joy to the discontented and solace to those who have 
found worldly life, even at its fullest and richest, not quite equal 
to their hearts’ desires. 

Though not her first book, this is Mrs. Borden’s first novel. 
She has succeeded admirably in mastering problems of technique. 
Her characterization, direct and indirect, is handled with much 
skill, and her plot, unusual in conception, never lags on its way 
VOL. cxvi, 27 
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to its high points. All things considered, the tale is written with 
a deftness and a finish that serve fully to present another novelist 
to the readers of contemporary literature. 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. Vol. IX.—The Sacraments; Vol. X.— 
Eschatology: Indexes. By Rev. Francis J. Hall, D.D. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.25 each. 

In this course of “Dogmatic Theology,” justly called the An- 
glican Summa, Dr. Hall presents, in most attractive, readable 
form, the achievements of a life-long scholarship. He fed his 
mind on the marrow of giants, and synthesizes the best results 
of Anglican historical and Catholic Scholastic theology. He is 
familiar with the Summa of St. Thomas and with the courses of 
other eminent Catholic theologians, and makes free use of their 
studies. Anglicans may well rejoice and return thanks to Dr. 
Hall for placing at their disposal a thorough and comprehensive 
exposition of dogmatic theology, such as able and learned men 
have long since made available to students of Catholic theology. 
But Dr. Hall’s work has the advantage of greater accessibility 
in that it is composed in the vernacular, and is rendered at- 
tractive by a clear and simple style that makes its perusal a 
pleasure. 

The style of treatment is positive and irenic, never polemic 
or controversial; while the doctrines expounded are derived from 
divine revelation as recorded in Sacred Scripture, and attested 
and interpreted by Christian history and tradition during the so- 
called period of the undivided Church. The author has no sym- 
pathy with the Protestant principle of independent private judg- 
ment; and is wholly uncontaminated by the pervading and per- 
nicious spirit of modernistic liberalism or rationalism. On this 
account, the Catholic is much pleased, and, in view of the general 
tendency to disintegration of dogmatic faith outside the Church 
of Rome, is agreeably surprised to find such a conservative and 
constructive work from a non-Catholic pen. 

While the Catholic student can find much pleasure and profit 
in the perusal of Dr. Hall’s work on the seven sacraments, he 
cannot admit his claim of Catholic continuity in the Anglican 
Church through the “Reformation,” when the Mass-priest was 
repudiated in form and intent of ordination and the Mass-altar 
destroyed: nor can he see why he demurs to Transubstantiation 
while admitting “identification:” nor why he declines to admit 
the penal aspect of satisfaction—except as excuses for the An- 
glican break of the sixteenth century. Doesn’t Henry VIII. give a 
simpler explanation? 
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The volume entitled Eschatology studies the important prob- 
lems concerned with the Last Things—death and judgment, pur- 
gatory or the intermediate state, hell and heaven, the parousia, 
the resurrection of the dead, and eternal life. All these doctrines, 
which the author, in common with the Catholic Church, accepts 
as matters of divine faith, are surveyed in the broad light of 
Scripture and Christian tradition. The author has the happy art 
of simplifying his subject to make it attractive. This he effects 
by not overburdening his presentation with detailed proofs, but 
is satisfied with a summary and positive statement of the best 
positive results of scholarship, while referring the reader, for fuller 
information, to monographs on each special question. That the 
author depends much for theological precision on Catholic 
scholars is evident from his many references. 

His exposition of the doctrine on the Communion of Saints 
and on the nature of eternal life is admirable: while his strictures 
on the caricatures that have made belief in hell (despite the clear 
evidence for the dogma in revelation) difficult, if not repugnant, 
to many, are entirely acceptable. Yet the Catholic may not ac- 
cept his assertion that a penal purgatory and admission to the 
Vision of God before the Last Day are speculative problems that 
lack ecumenical authority. (His appeal is to Christian antiquity; 
ours is to the infallible voice of the living Church of Christ.) His 
speculation as to post-mortem probation and possible salvation 
for those denied supernatural light on earth; and his theory to 
explain the continuity and identity of the resurrection body by 
assuming that a germ-body (as it were) begotten in baptism and 
nourished by the Eucharist, accompanies the soul after death; 
and his surmise that the pains of hell are mitigated and become 
more tolerable in course of time, are views that Catholic theology 
does not favor; but they are not placed wholly beyond the pale of 
discussion. 

The Bibliographical Index is very complete; and the Subject 
index is excellent, and most valuable as a ready means of locating 
the treatment of any question comprised within the scope of the 
ten volumes. The publisher, too, has done his work most satis- 
factorily; each volume is neatly printed, well bound, light, and 
portable. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN. By Rev. E. Sylvester Berry. 
Columbus, O.: John W. Winterich. $1.50. 
Of all Apocalyptic literature, canonical and uncanonical, The 
Apocalypse of St. John is the most picturesque. It abounds in 
symbolism and imagery, allusions and references, which were un- 
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doubtedly more familiar to the readers of the time of composi- 
tion than they are to us of the present day. The genius of St. 
John under the inspiration and guidance of the Holy Spirit has 
reached spiritual heights never attained by the Old Testament 
Apocalyptical writers. Parts of the book of the Apocalypse offer 
no serious difficulty of interpretation. The letters are self-ex- 
planatory. The last section is evidently eschatological. Some of 
the symbols are explained by the author. The body of the book 
has, however, puzzled exegetes. Three leading interpretations 
have been advanced: (1) The book describes the infant Church of 
Christ; (2) the author prophetically pictures the history of the 
Church from the beginning to the end of time; (3) the book is en- 
tirely eschatological. 

Father Berry adopts and defends the second interpretation. 
In his opinion, the author of the Apocalypse sees in a vision the 
future of the Church—her trials and her triumphs. It is, how- 
ever, not easy to associate the symbols of the Apocalypse with 
actual great events in the history of the Church. The applica- 
tion must remain broad and general. Probable applications of 
prophecies are made by Father Berry to many important events 
in the history of the Church—v. g., to Arianism, Reformation, 
Luther. He refers to the possibility of the complete destruction 
of Rome and the transfer of the papacy to Jerusalem. The like- 
lihood of such an event is to say the least extremely improbable: 
the view is opposed to the general teaching of theologians. Never- 
theless, Father Berry’s work deserves to be classified with the two 
principal volumes on the Apocalypse, those of Charles and Allo. 


GENERAL AND PROFESSIONAL BIOLOGY, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO MAN. By Edward J. Menge, Ph.D. Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co. $6.50. 

This volume contains an extremely valuable compilation of 
biological information. A thoroughly scientific book, without 
any tinge of controversy, it is meant for pre-medical students as 
an introduction to the biological sciences. It seems well fitted to 
fulfill this purpose. A score of practical teachers of the subjects 
included in it at various institutions have given it the advantage 
of their technical criticism. The author has had years of expe- 
rience in teaching the subject and, above all, in writing of it, for 
it is of great importance to have written other books te make the 
wording of a text-book of this kind direct, simple, and to the point. 

So much of the terminology of modern science and the prin- 
ciples underlying it, have crept into modern literary usage and 
the discussion of social problems of all kinds, that it would be well 
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worth the while of the educated man to renew his acquaintance 
with the biological sciences to date by means of such a book as 
this. One turns over the pages of it to find such varied subjects 
as Immunity, Animal Psychology, Genetics, General Biology of the 
Plant World, the Earth Worm, the Insects, and then the Prin- 
ciples of the Physiology and Anatomy of the Higher Creatures. 
There are besides chapters on the history of biology, a thoroughly, 
scientific discussion of evolution showing the present status of the 
question, and an immense amount of information with regard to 
the development of individuals. It is, on the whole, a very inter- 
esting contribution to the teaching of science, made by a pro- 
fessor in the Catholic University, of which we may be proud. 
If there were more thoroughly conservative scientific text-books 
such as this, all the talk about the opposition between religion 
and science would cease. 


THE OLD HOUSE. By Cecile Tormay. Translated from the 

Hungarian by E. Torday. New York: Robert M. McBride & 

Co. $2.00. , 

From a literary standpoint, this book is unquestionably a 
piece of fine art, written with an unusually high degree of skill 
and insight—though in parts heavy with excess of detail. Yet 
we find in it a misuse of the rare gifts of the writer, since its 
story of decay and death is anything but one to uplift, inspire, 
and leave us better for the reading. One faint note of hope is 
struck, however, at the end, when “. . . her two sons came down 
the graveled path. She looked at them, and her head rose.” 


THE VALUES EVERLASTING. By Edward F. Garesché, S.J. 

New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.25 net. 

Much of our devotional literature makes appeal to a very 
limited number of the spiritual-reading public. One book will be 
of interest to priests, another only to cloistered religious, a third 
to working-girls, a rare fourth to all persons living in the world. 
We know no class that will not read Father Garesché’s book with 
interest and profit. 

Father Garesché has treated a large range of subjects: every- 
day heroism, the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, considerations on 
heaven and purgatory, a much-needed and eminently sensible 
treatment of devotions in general and some in particular. It is a 
book to be highly recommended. It is unfortunate that so many 
of our writers and preachers will quote Acts xvii. 28: “In Him we 
live and move and have our being,” which is not the Catholic 
version. 
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AMERICANS BY CHOICE. By John Palmer Gavit. New York: 

Harper Brothers. $2.50. 

It is difficult in a-short review to give any adequate idea of the 
excellencies of Americans By Choice. This volume of the “Amer- 
icanization Studies” is a scholarly treatment of the immigrant in 
his political relations. It is written in a style that grips and holds 
the attention every minute. 

Naturally, Mr. Gavit gives large space to the working of the 
naturalization law. In a great measure, it is a revelation of gov- 
ernmental red tape that frequently works out most unjustly for 
the immigrant. Only one who has had some direct contact 
with the operation of this law, or who has made a stndy of it, 
can realize all of the technicalities by which thoroughly desirable 
aliens can be denied citizenship; and, on the other hand, how 
powerless it is to keep out many undesirable citizens. 

Incidentally, Mr. Gavit takes up and demolishes certain super- 
stitions that have attached to thinking of the alien. One is that 
the immigrant is the cause of much political corruption in this 
country. He has not been the cause of corruption, but older 
Americans have sometimes used him corruptly. Put, tersely, a 
man cannot sell his vote unless somebody buys it, and the buyers 
have been the older Americans. Mr. Gavit shows that naturalized 
citizens are about as much interested in the ballot and use it as 
unselfishly as any others. ‘ 

Another superstition fostered by certain writers is that there 
is a distinction in assimilability and desirability between the 
“older” immigration—that from northern Europe—and the 
“newer”—from southeastern Europe—with a decided advantage 
on the side of the “older.” But, after the most thorough study 
that has yet been made of the actual facts in the case, Mr. Gavit 
concludes that “if there is any substantial difference in ‘quality of 
assimilability’ between the ‘older’ races and the newer, it is in 
favor of the latter” (p. 252). A smaller percentage of the “newer” 
than of the “older” races, for instance, was refused citizenship on 
the ground of immorality. And if the length of time elapsing 
between arrival and the filing of a petition for naturalization indi- 
cates assimilability, the facts are decidedly in favor of the “newer” 
immigration. At one end, we have Canada with 16.4 years and 
at the other Turkey in Europe with only 8.1. The average for all 
races is 10.6, and the only “older” race under ten years is Ireland; 
whereas there are six of the “newer” races below this figure. 

Most heartily, we recommend this study to all who are in- 
terested in the problems of immigration and Americanization— 
and all ought to be interested in them. 
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A JESUIT AT THE ENGLISH COURT. The Life of the Ven. 
Claude de la Colombiére, S.J. By Sister Mary Philip, of the 
Bar Convent, York. New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.00 net. 
This book fills a gap in the library of literature on Devotion 

to the Sacred Heart. The holy priest who was St. Margaret 

Mary’s spiritual guide during the period of the Revelations and 

who was her stanch defender against those who misunderstood 

and opposed her, deserves to be more widely and intimately 
known. Sister Mary Philip has given to the English-reading 
world a biography both interesting and devotional. Extracts 
from Father de la Colombiére’s letters and retreat notes afford us 
an insight into the deep spirituality of this truly saintly priest. 


NATURAL JUSTICE AND PRIVATE PROPERTY. By Rev. 
Daniel Merino. Eindhoven, Netherlands: N. V. Lecturis. 
Within the brief compass of one hundred and twenty pages, 

in clear, concise, convincing style, the author deals with the 

fundamental problems of natural justice and private property. 

In discussing the origin of private property and the natural titles 

thereto, such as occupation and production, he joins issue with 

some of our modern Catholic moralists, such as Dr. Ryan and 

Father Antoine, in favor of the sounder view of the medizval 

Scholastics. Such questions as justice and exchange, justice and 

profits, interest on capital, and justice and wages are considered 

in a condensed and illuminating manner. The author, with seem- 
ing reason, insists that in commutative justice the laborer is 
entitled only to the current value of what he produces, even if 
this falls below the living wage—as an enterprise cannot afford, 
and is not bound, to return to a man more than he contributes. 

But the need of, and claim to, a living wage, such as Pope Leo 

XIII. insisted upon, is met by the exercise of distributive justice 

on the part of society, which must so dispose conditions of em- 

ployment as to ensure to each man, able and willing to work, a 

salary sufficient to maintain him and his family in frugal and 

decent comfort. The author seems well versed in the best liter- 
ature on the subject. 


THE ALTAR STEPS. By Compton Mackenzie. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 

Readers who enjoyed the youth of “Michael Fane” and his 
entertaining childhood which Compton Mackenzie gave us in 
Youth’s Encounter, will be inclined to welcome the picture of 
another boy that the author draws in The Altar Steps, which 
although not marked by the same sparkle as the earlier work, is 
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happily free from the patches of gratituous morbidity, which dis- 
figured it and Sinister Street. 

The book has the pleasant flavor of Mackenzie’s style, and 
one enjoys the same facility of expression which is found in all of 
the author’s work. The types are done amazingly well. Even 
the elusiveness of Anglican bishops is photographed. The whole 
phantasmagoric jumble which confronts earnest members of the 
Church of England is depicted with astonishing accuracy. Mark 
Lidderdale, the hero, is made to come into touch with all shades 
of Anglican “churchmanship”—high, low, and moderate. 

The volume has much excellent character-study to recom- 
mend it that is not the work of a caricaturist. It gives a good 
idea of the protean nature of the Church of England in such a way 
as to interest those who know that Establishment only by name. 
One can form a rather good conception of the almost incompre- 
hensible divergencies of opinion, that allow members of the An- 
glican Establishment to measure each for himself the amount of 
doctrine that the individual wishes to accept. The different char- 
acters show the liberally undefined pale of Church of England 
orthodoxy. 

There are many touches of humor in the book. It is a trifle 
irritating, however, to feel that Monsignor Cripps, a Catholic priest 
who appears for a few uninteresting pages, is typical of Catholic 
priests in England. He seems too English to be Catholic, and 
somewhat insignificant to be a Monsignor. This, however, is‘a 
minor point. The book has much of the quiet and wholesome 
romance of every-day living, which pleases the reader, because he 
feels that it is true to facts. Such work goes far to prove that it 
is not necessary to make a book noisome in order to make it en- 
tertaining. 

Since The Altar Steps is professedly a prelude to a forthcom- 
ing one, to be called A Parson’s Progress, one can form no com- 
plete judgment regarding the final development of Mark Lidder- 
dale. One hopes that the end will justify the beginning. 


PSYCHOLOGY. A Study of Mental Life. By Robert S. Wood- 
worth, Ph.D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 
Everyone who is at all familiar with the notable contribu- 

tions made by the laboratory investigations to the progress of 

Psychology, will be willing to acknowledge and appreciate all 

legitimate claims of experimental psychology. Ignoring, how- 

ever, the rational or synthetic, the metaphysical aspect of this 
science will leave the subject matter of this study incomplete and 
fragmentary. Numerous problems, most vital and important, de- 
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mand solutions that only metaphysics is in a position to offer. 
There is a sense of incompleteness in our modern text-books on 
psychology owing to this disregard of all metaphysics. 

The work of Dr. Woodworth, whose name is familiar to stu- 
dents of psychology, is a thoroughly modern, strictly up-to-date 
book on this subject. It is, in many respects, a model text-book. 
The student will appreciate the clearness of diction, the simplicity 
of style, absence of unnecessary technical terminology. Drawings 
and diagrams are numerous, carefully made and clear; they will 
be of great help to the reader. “Exercizes,” appended at the close 
of each chapter serve as a review of the preceding material, and 
stimulate the student to broader views and independent thinking. 
Carefully selected books of reference at the termination of a chap- 
ter give the opportunity for further reading and study. Dr. 
Woodworth’s Psychology, undoubtedly, deserves a place of honor 
on the long list of modern text-books on this important subject. 


OSEMARY AND VIOLETS, by the late Very Rev. James E. Coyle 

(privately printed), is a tribute to the poetic fervor of Father 
Coyle and to the devoted admiraticn of its editor, Miss Isabel Beecher. 
Father Coyle was a true child of Thomas Moore, and his little book is 
fragrant with the piety of his warm faith and his unconquerable love 
of Ireland. Poem after poem rings with his spirited and poetic elo- 
quence. It is an eloquence of an Ireland thrilling with the aspirations 
of Wolfe Tone and Robert Emmet, and those who made Easter Day of 
1916 forever memorable. (Dispatch Printing & Stationery Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.) 


E GREAT EXPERIMENT, by Hon. Thomas Dillon O’Brien 

(New York: The Encyclopedia Press. $1.25), is an essay on the 
State and Federal Constitutions as securing liberty to our citizens. 
Certainly, we need to have our attention called emphatically to these 
documents. There is much wild criticism of our Government, par- 
ticularly of our courts, and there are even proposals to abolish the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In addition to many individual 
violations of constitutional rights, there is a serious organized dis- 
regard of constitutional provisions. But Judge O’Brien, we regret to 
say, has not given us the study we need. His essay can best be summed 
up in his own words: “The analysis of the American Government, 
attempted in the preceding pages, is very incomplete.” 


OTES OF A CATHOLIC BIOLOGIST, by Rev. George A. Kreidel. 
(St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.50.) Not many writers have 

the facility of making the dry facts of science attractive to the general 
reader. The Rev. George A. Kreidel, of Dunwoodie Seminary, New 
York, is one who deserves much praise for his pleasing, intelligent, 
and lucid presentation of scientific facts to the popular mind. In this 
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book, the author asserts “that the facts of seience should not be al- 
lowed to stand by themselves, isolated and aione. Ultimately, such 
facts are not self-explanatory, but rather contain in themselves an 
appeal beyond. They aid us in making the step from Nature to the 
Author of Nature.” In chapters two, three, and four, where he treats 
of “God in Nature,” “The Beginning and End of the World,” and “The 
Origin of Life,” the writer clearly emphasizes this view, and thereby 
performs a real service to the general reader, who has become nauseated 
with the modern methods of pseudo-scientists. By holding the mirror 
up to nature, the writer reflects the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
God, without sacrificing scientific thoroughness. There can be no 
doubt that this book will be welcomed as a splendid contribution to 
popular scientific literature. 


HOOSIER AUTOBIOGRAPHY, by William Dudley Foulke. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. $2.50 net.) In all modesty, 
Dr. Foulke suggests that the life story of one who has been active in 
Civil Service and Municipal Reform and other important movements, 
may perhaps be accepted as a small contribution to the history of his 
day and generation. Without desiring to detract in the slightest 
degree from the meed of merit that is his for leadership in these 
causes, we venture the opinion that the future historian will find in this 
volume material of a nature perhaps unsuspected by the writer of the 
autobiography. For in this record of service is to be discerned not 
only the figure of Dr. Foulke, but the figures also of others of his 
kind, studious yet simple, cultured yet kindly, who have made artic- 
ulate the soul of hundreds of thousands of their fellow-citizens, who, if 
they had not equal educational advantages, had the same standards of 
righteousness and ideals that are imperishable. These are they whose 
leaven of wholesomeness has worked silently, yet powerfully, to pre- 
serve the Republic against the nostrums of noisy notoriety-seekers. 
Informing every effort of Dr. Foulke for his city, his State, or his 
country, was love of the greatest of American institutions—the home. 
There is an intimacy in the telling of the story that is far removed from 
boastfulness and a buoyancy of optimism that is communicated to the 
reader in a manner both sensible and satisfying. 


YRRHA: A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS, by Charles V. H. Roberts. 

(Boston: The Four Seas Co. $2.00 net.) The Rome of the days 
of Nero has been used by many novelists and more than one play- 
wright, but seldom with such satisfying results as are achieved in this 
tragedy. Not only is the verse itself of an even excellence, but the 
sense of dramatic values, of the effectiveness of contrast and the signif- 
icance of suspense is repeatedly revealed. The character drawing is 
definite, and the character development consistent. Withal, there is 
a freshness of treatment and a fluidity of action in the big scenes, 
which mark the play as a production apart from-many of the more 
learned and more labored presentations of the life of the period treated. 
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Too much cannot be said in praise of the religious aspects of the 
play. The Christianity disclosed is virile and appealing; that it should 
permeate the piece is not merely proof of piety, but very practical 
playwriting, for the gripping power of the greatest of all tragedies is 
used to carry the five acts in climactic crescendo to a convincing cul- 
mination. In a day when Catholic dramatic societies are looking for 
material for stage presentation, Myrrha should be welcomed as a 
decidedly valuable addition to the available and really actable plays. 


E GIFT: A PLAY IN ONE ACT, by Marie A. Foley. (New York: 

Samuel French, Ltd. 35 cents.) This short play, offered to ama- 
teur players for use without payment of royalty, had a successful pre- 
sentation in New York several months ago—at Columbia University, if 
memory serves. There is no reason why it should not have many suc- 
cessful productions. It should give to Catholic dramatic societies 
opportunity for strong acting, while not making too great demand on 
those having to memorize the individual parts. 


pony aap OF THE SACRED HEART, illustrated by St. Mechtilde. 
(New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.00 net.) This is the third in 
a series of books for special spiritual reading on the love of the Sacred 
Heart of Our Divine Saviour. The two previous volumes dealt with 
the communications of the Sacred Heart to St. Margaret Mary and the 
Blessed John Eudes and to St. Gertrude. The readings in this present 
book are based on the revelations to St. Mechtilde as related in The 
Book of Special Grace. The tender intimacy, which is there shown 
to have been granted by the Sacred Heart to this Saint of the thirteenth 
century, may well inspire those who meditate upon it with so ardent 
a love for the Heart of Christ as to obtain for them some share in that 
same intimacy. This volume forms a worthy addition to our Catholic 
devotional literature. 


NSTITUTIONES DOGMATICA, by Rev. Bernard J. Otten, S.J. Vol. 
Ill.—De Verbo Incarnato. (Chicago: Loyola Press. $3.50 net.) 
Students of theology will welcome this new dogmatic text-book of 
Father Otten’s, which treats of the Incarnation, the Redemption, the 
Blessed Virgin, and the Saints. Father Otten lays more stress than most 
authors on the proof of the divinity of Christ, and he gives his students 
a fairly complete and up-to-date bibliography. 


E ORIGIN OF LETTERS AND NUMERALS, by Phineas Mordell. 

(Philadelphia: Published by the Author. $2.00.) The Sefer Yet- 
zirah, the difficulties of which Mr. Phineas Mordell endeavors to clear 
up in his thesis, The Origin of Letters and Numerals, is one of the 
Jewish writings dealing with the mysteries of letters and numerals. 
Its difficulties are due not only to the obscure style of the book, 
but also especially to the composite character of the extant work. For, 
according to the author, commentators of the eighth and ninth cen- 
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turies combined with the original Sefer Yetzirah (=S. Y. I.) an early 
commentary (=S. Y. II.), which often misses altogether the sense of the 
primitive work, while making the S. Y. I. two or three times larger 
than it was originally (pp. 5, et seg., 36). In the course of his inquiry, 
the author notes a number of resemblances between the S. Y. and the 
Pythagorean system—a point treated again especially in the supple- 
ment to the book, and ventures the suggestion that the S. Y. may repre- 
sent the genuine fragments of Philolaus, who was the first to publish 
the Pythagorean philosophy: the Pythagorean system would thus be 
of Hebrew origin! 

Mr. Mordell’s thesis is rather hard to read. The reasoning is not 
always clear, and one is liable to become confused when trying to fol- 
low the author in matters where so much is conjectural: the S. Y. I. 
is not a model of clear thought and simple expression! Few will look 
to that strange book for the real explanation of the origin of the Alpha- 
bet. Several statements of the author will appear surprising, and in 
need of proof or explanation, as, for instance, the original vowel value 
of the Ain, or that the Arabic Alphabet was originally invented to 
represent the Assyrian-Babylonian language. The Table of Corrections 
is far from complete: however the rather numerous misprints of Eng- 
lish words will not cause any difficulty. A little more serious is the 
failure (p. 9) to mark properly the emphatic letters, which are thus 
printed just like the ordinary letters. On page 57 (Mishnah 8), the 
punetuation signs of the last two lines have been misplaced in the 
Hebrew, and on page 62 in the English translation, one clause (“stormed 
them through air”) has been transposed, as appears from the Hebrew. 


HE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. Supplement I. Volume XVII. 
(New York: The Encyclopedia Press, Inc.) The preface to 
this volume calls attention to the permanent value of The Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, as shown in the fact that, in issuing this first Supplement, 
scarcely any revision was required of articles already published on 
subjects other than biography and geography; additional or supple- 
mental matter on these heads chiefly being needed to cover the changes 
brought about since 1914. Noteworthy among the new articles are 
valuable contributions by specialists on Americanization, Bolshevism, 
Prohibition, Psychoanalysis, Soviet and Union of Christendom, to name 
but a few, which renders the Encyclopedia a valuable reference book 
to all those who wish to be informed on these timely questions. 


E October issue of The Font Hill Dial is an example of beautiful 

workmanship and, both in format and matter, reflects credit on 
the College of Mount Saint Vincent, which is celebrating, this year, 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of its foundation. 


E LIFE OF LIVES—The Story of Our Lord Jesus Christ for Young 
People, by Louise Morgan Sill. (New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$1.50.) Beautiful simplicity and reverence are characteristics of the 
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Life of Our Lord, which comes from the pen of Mrs. Louise Morgan 
Sill, a writer already favorably known to discriminating readers. The 
volume will give young people a clear idea of the chief events in the 
divine story of the New Testament, though, of course, it will not fa- 
miliarize them with Catholic doctrine nor with the words of the Cath- 
olic text. 


ELGA AND THE WHITE PEACOCK, by Cornelia Meigs (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00), is a play in three acts, for chil- 
dren. It is a fairy tale, fanciful and delightful, and the moral it points 
is one that any child can understand. Another Macmillan book, 
Charlie and His Kitten, Topsy, by Violet Maxwell and Helen Hill 
($1.25), is a fascinating series of stories, all about Charlie, who is 
the most real of real small boys. The illustrations add greatly to the 
charm of the text. 

Other children books recently issued are The Wonder Story (New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 35 cents), that of the birth and childhood of 
the Infant Jesus, here told by Miss Marion Ames Taggart in her own 
inimitable way. It will bring home to children the true meaning of 
Christmas, only too often lost sight of in their very natural delight over 
the Christmas tree and the Christmas stocking. Chico, the Story of a 
Homing Pigeon, by Lucy M. Blanchard (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.75), takes the small reader to Venice and introduces him to many 
of its wonders. We love the little Chico from the time he breaks 
through his shell to the time when he is one of the acknowledged 
heroes of the World War. 

Of especial interest to boys is Father Finn’s On the Run (New 
York: Benziger Brothers. $1.00), the story of Joe Ranley, an Amer- 
ican boy, and his stirring adventures in the stormy Ireland of today. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Der Heilige Bonifatius, by J. J. Laux. (Freiburg i. Br.: Herder 
& Co. 53 marks.) In this small volume, of less than three hundred 
pages, Father Laux portrays the sympathetic human side of the char- 
acter of St. Boniface, which, to many of us, remains buried in the 
extensive correspondence carried on by the Saint with relatives and 
friends and brethren-in-religion in his homeland across the Channel. 
We see St. Boniface take an interest in the poetic efforts of a youthful 
relative in England. We see him write riddles in verse and give ad- 
vice regarding the rules of metre. We see him receive from King 
Ethelbert II. of Kent a golden chalice and two waterproof raincoats 
with the request to procure for him two German hawks for crane- 
hunting. We see him write to the Abbot of Wearmouth for Bede’s 
works, preferably his Homilies or Commentaries on the Proverbs, 
which might be of use to him in his preaching. At the end of this re- 
quest, we read the following: “Instead of a kiss, we send your- Highness, 
through the carrier of this letter two little kegs of wine, and ask you 
to prepare, mindful of the love that is between us, for your brethren, 
a joyous holiday.” The book is written for the general reading public. 
A student of history will find in the appendix, of thirty pages, an up-to- 
date bibliography and also a short discussion of fifteen disputed or un- 


. 
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certain details of chronology, locality, genuinity, etc., of matters men- 
tioned in the book. 

L’Orient Vu de L’Occident. (Paris: P. Geuthner. 4/frs.) E. Dinet 
and Sliman ben Ibrahim present us in this work with a brief apology 
of Islam in reply to some misrepresentations of the faith by western 
Orientalists. According to the authors, western historians are in- 
capable of a correct and fair estimation of the Mohammedan Orient. 
Two are singled out for the purpose of showing the errors into which 
false methods and bias may lead scholars: Father Lammens, S.J., of 
the St. Joseph University, Beyrouth, and Mr. Casanova, of the Collége 
de France. Father Lammens (pp. 19-42) is evidently the authors’ béte 
noire. They recognize, indeed, his great learning, but they are pro- 
voked to bitterness by his tone, which they find needlessly offensive, 
and by his readiness to accuse or suspect Mohammed and his friends, 
who hardly ever get the benefit of the doubt, while Mohammed’s enemies 
are rehabilitated (pp. 26-30). Mr. Casanova, on the contrary (pp. 43- 
80), is praised for his fairness (pp. 44, et seq.; 79, et seq.), although 
his thesis as to Mohammed’s successor is declared extremely dangerous 
to the Coranic Revelation (p. 46). In the Bibliography, the descrip- 
tion of the works is too vague—without any mention of place or date— 
and the principle on which the works are selected is not clear: 
several other recent volumes, adapted to the needs of the general 
reader, could easily be added. 

From P. Téqui, Paris: Explication du Petit Office de la Sainte 
Viérge Marie, by Rev. Charles Willi, is an excellent French translation 
of the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, accompanying its every verse 
with a most detailed and helpful commentary (314 pages). In six 
preliminary chapters, he gives a brief historical sketch of devotion to 
the Mother of God, and initiates her devout clients into the beauties of 
the Little Office. Petit Manuel des Congrégations de la T. S. Viérge. 
(1fr.) This little manual contains a number of prayers in honor of 
the Blessed Virgin, the Little Office of the Immaculate Conception, and 
the rules and regulations of the Congregation of the Immaculate Mary. 
Futures Epouses, by Abbé Charles Grimaud. (5/frs.) The confer- 
ences of this interesting volume are written for young women with a 
view of preparing them for their future vocation of motherhood. The 
Abbé’s themes are purity, piety, home and social life, education, mar- 
riage, divorce, race-suicide, and the like. L’Abbé Jean-Baptiste Debra- 
bant. (10/frs.) Mgr. Laveille, the biographer of the Abbé Jean Marie 
De Lamennais and the Abbé Champagnat, has added, in this, another 
striking figure to his gallery of French ecclesiastics. Direction de 
Conscience Psychothérapie des Troubles Nerveux, by the Abbé Arnaud 
d’Agnel and Dr. d’Espiney. (8/rs.) Priests and physicians will find 
this new volume on psychotherapy most useful, for it analyzes most 
carefully all the symptoms and conditions common to morbid condi- 
tions of both soul and body. A Catholic priest and a Catholic doctor 
join hands in telling us all that modern science knows of the proper 
treatment of nervous diseases, and all that Catholic theology teaches 
regarding the proper spiritual guidance of neurotic and scrupulous 
souls. Les Chevaliers du Poignard, by Albert Monniot. (7/rs.) This 
is a stirring tale of the French Revolution. It begins at the siege of 
Yorktown, in America, and ends with the death of Robespierre. The 
author has drawn a good picture of the reign of terror at its height, and 
gives a most vivid account of the adventures of the Chevaliers du 
Poignard. 

From Bloud et Gay, Paris: L’Enseignement du Catéchisme en 
France. (4frs.) In this interesting volume, the Abbé Bricout, one 
time editor of the Revue du Clergé Francais, gives-us a detailed history 
of catechetical instruction in France from the days of the Council of 
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Trent. After a brief introductory chapter on the ideas and methods of 
Gerson, St. Francis de Sales, St. Vincent de Paul, Olier, Fénelon, and 
Bossuet, the writer discusses the causes of present-day ignorance in 
matters of religion, the make-up of the three classes of the catechism 
in current use, the duties of the efficient catechist, the use of modern 
methods of teaching, etc. L’Education du Clergé Francais, by the 
Abbé J. Bricout. (4/frs.) This volume sums up, in a brief, but ac- 
curate, outline, the history of clerical education in France during the 
past four hundred years, both in the Petits and the Grands Séminaires. 
The writer contrasts the methods of the Sulpicians, the Vincentians, 
and the diocesan clergy, and discusses in detail the course of studies, 
the text-books in current use, the ideals proposed to the students, the 
training of the professors, and the results obtained. 

From P. Lethielleux, Paris: Dom Bede Lebbe, of the Benedictine 
Abbey of Maredsous, has translated Bishop Hedley’s Lex Levitarum 
(4frs.) for the Benedictine series of ascetical and mystic volumes, 
known as “Pax.” These twelve conferences treat of vocation, purity 
of heart, zeal for souls, the seminary life, the study of philosophy, 
literature, and the Holy Scriptures. Les Mystiques Bénédictins, des 
Origines au XIII. siécle (6 frs.) contains those conferences given by Dom 
Besse, which treat especially (with a general introduction) of the 
Benedictine mystics up to the thirteenth century. 

From Victor Lecoffre, Paris: Evangile Selon Saint Marc, par Pére 
Lagrange (4 frs.), is an abridgment of the author’s more scholarly 
work, divested of every appearance of erudition, and intended for 
popular use. It consists of a translation of the Gospel, together with 
a brief, though satisfactory, commentary. St. Jean-Baptiste, par D. 
Buzy (8 frs. 50), is an historical and critical study of the highest order, 
in which every phase of the Precursor’s only too short life is fully 
dwelt upon and all objections satisfactorily solved. Much space is 
devoted to topography and controversy, but this is necessitated by the 
nature of the work, which will be highly prized by teachers and 
students of Sacred Scripture. 
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